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LEFT. Interior of the new Theatre. On the 
stage of this Theatre will be performed many 
of the plays entered in the Play Production Di- 
vision of the Conference. 


RIGHT. Interior of the new University Audi- 
torium. As many as thirty-eight hundred per- 
sons may be seated in this spacious auditorium 
at one time. 






































Our Invitation te You 
9:30. 
AMONG THE FIRST NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941 ine 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. a 
SPEAKERS Dear Reader: ea 
> pane. came YOU are cordially invited to attend the First National High School Drama 
Conference which will be held the first week of June at Indiana University. 
Nationally Known Playwright and — . . . 
ines Daten Wienee This is your opportunity to spend a week of recreational, social, and educa 
tional activities at one of the country’s great state universities. You will have the 
°* E. B. “ZEKE” COLVAN thrill of meeting and talking with students and teachers from all parts of the coun- 
Picieestansh Grats Mieutes ent av- try. On each Conference day you will hear an address by a well-known personality 
thor of “Face the Footlights.” of the theatre. If you are a student, you will be privileged to enroll for one of the 
series of lecture-discussions on acting, theatre background, make-up, and radio tech- }!0. 
* LEE SIMONSON niques. If you are a director of dramatics, you will see interesting demonstrations 
; on play directing, and you will attend lively discussions on dramatics, make-up, the: 
Internationally Known Authority ect ° : 
en Thestre Desigaing end Stage atre designing and stage lighting. 
Lighting. In the afternoons you will be privileged to see plays staged by some of the 
outstanding high school groups in America. Later in the day, these same plays will be 
* FREDERICK McCONNELL discussed -by expert directors. Your evenings will be devoted to fun and recrea 
Director, Cleveland Playhouse, tion. You will see an impressive pageant inthe form of the Commencement Exer- 
Cleveland, Ohio. cises of Indiana University. You will see an out-of-doors performance of A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, as well as the performance of a modern full. 
°° CARL FRANZEN length play, given by college students. On the closing day of the Conference you will 
aid of Mihenitien Battens Vet, witness a coast-to-coast broadcast. 1:30. 
versity. Play publishers, students of theatre, college directors, and friends will be on 
7 hand to greet you, and make your week at the Conference a memorable one. 
Present plans also call for at least The program for the week’s Conference appears on the opposite page. Infor: 9 j.)s. 
two outstanding personalities of the mation regarding the Play Production Division, Awards, Coast-to-Coast Broadcast, 
stage or screen to appear on the Con- and room rates appear on page 4. 4.00. 
ference Program. THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY. § > 








Play Publishers Cooperate 


The following publishers will waive, when- 
ever aathors’ contracts permit, all royaltv 
charges on any of their plays entered in the 
Play Production Division of the Conference: 
The Dramatic Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Samuel French, New York City. 

Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Dramatists Play Service, Inc., New 
York City. 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Northwestern Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, III. 

Banner Play Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The General Lounge in the Memorial Union Bug The 
which will be made available to students and , 


Alumni Hall in the Memorial Union Building. The 
Conference banquet will be held in this Hall on the 
evening of June 6. attending the Conference. 
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4:00 p.m. 











































































































MONDAY, JUNE 2 


9:00 a.m. Registration. (Throughout 
' day and evening until 10 00 p.m.) 
Student Building. 

ys in the University dormitories will b> 
assigned at the time of registration. 


Formal Commencement Exercises, Indiana University 
Atheletic Field. 


3 An out-of-door pageant with over 3,000 people participating. In the 
: event of rain, Exercises will be held in the Auditorium. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner and Social Hour........... Memorial Union Cafeteria 
=e p.m. Tour of new Theatre..............006. Lee Norvelle and Staff 
4 Tour will originate at the west entrance of the new Theatre. Open to 
all who are attending National High School Drama Conference. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3 
00 me; Ei TROIPMNIORs 6 6 ka ov ac kcesicoss Memorial Union Building 
Hn0-9 a, ND PG, ook on kn.6ivnbedadssssesscacece Theatre 


PRESIDING: Ernest Bavely, Editor, The High School Thespian. 
GREETINGS: Lee Norvelle, Director of coe Theatre and Radio 
Broadcasting, Indiana University. 

Dr. Herman B. Wells, President, Indiana University. 

GREETINGS and RESPONSE: Mildred E. Murphy, National Director- 





oe, The National Thespian Society, Orlando, Florida, Senior High 
Earl W. Blank, Senior accra The National Thespian Society, 
Berea College, Berea, 
Paul F. Opp, Senior a Elect, The National Thespian Sdciety, 
State Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 
):30-10:00 a.m. “The Place of the Educational Theatre in Our Democ- 
racy,’ Paul Green, Playwright and President of the National 
Theatre Conference. 
0:00 a.m. Announcements. Sectional Meetings. 
):00-11:30 a.m. Sectional Meeting for Teachers............... .. Theatre 
Discussion Leader and Chairman: Carl Franzen, "School of " Education, 
Indiana University. 
ma Theme: ‘‘The Place of Dramatics in Education.’’ 
Points of View: 
Barclay S. Leathem, Department of the Theatre and Drama, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1Ca- Frederick McConnell, Director, Cleveland Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 
the Beulah Bayless, Director of Dramatics, Natrona County High School, 
Casper, Wyoming. 
yun: Garrett H. Leverton, Drama Editor, Samuel French, New York City. 
lity George C. Carroll, Superintendent of Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 
uty Discussion from the Floor. 
the Summary by Discussion Leader. 
ach. 910:00-11:30 a.m. Sectional Meetings for Students: 
Acting . era Room 300 
1028 Earl W. Blank, Berea College, Berea, Ky., in charge. Students enrolled 
the: for this series of discussions will also meet on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. 
peahe-wp or Say a, Room 40 
th Ray E. Holcombe, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, in n charge. Students 
¢ enrolled for this series of lectures will also meet on Wednesday, Thursday, 
i] be and Friday. 
Theatre Background Room 240 
Tea: E. Turner Stump, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, in charge. Stu- 
Xer: dents enrolled for this series of discussions will also meet on Wednesday, 
| Thursday, and Friday. 
f A Radio Techniques | 43 teeth Hee Room 125 
full- G. Harry Wright, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., in charge. 
: Students enrolled for this series of lectures will also meet on Wednesday, 
will Thursday and Friday. 
1:30- 4:00 p.m. Dtvieton of Play Production | at the High School Level. 
yb Denatics gs Stage 1 
> one qo Section B....... Stage 2 
- Alumni Hall Stage 
University High School Stage 
f ‘Discussion of plays by Critic Judges 
MOF F415. 6:00 B m. Try-outs for N.B.C. Coast-to-Coast............ Theatre 
cast, -outs for ena students only. Tryouts in charge of 
obert E. Allen, Director of Radio Programs, Indiana University. 
ee $90.10:30 p.m. Informal Dance and Social Gathering...... Alumni Hall 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4 
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4:30-10:00 a.m. General Assembl 


)-11:30 a.m. 


-11:30 a.m. Sectional a for Students: 


aia a etn a aie ba ale dal el Theatre 


Theatre and Radio 
Broadcasting, Indiana ie 
Address: ‘‘Practical Techniques of Acting.’”’ E. **Zeke”’ 
fessional Stage Director and author of Face The Footlights. 


Sectional Meeting for Teachers................. Theatre 
Discussion Leader and Chairman: Lee Norvelle. 

Theme: ‘Directing the Serious Pla 

Demonstration on directing the ities Play, by Lawrence W. Smith 
and members of Thespian Troupe No. 200, Charleston High School, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Comments and Suggestions by Expert Directors. 

Comments from the Floor. 

Summary by Discussion Leader. 


Presiding: Lee Norvelle, 


Colvan, Pro- 


Acting Room 300 
Earl W. Blank in charge. 

Make-up _. Room 40 
Ray E. Holcombe in charge. 

Theatre Background ................... eee. Room 240 
E. Turner Stump in charge. 

Radio Techniques  .__........ . Room 125 


G. Harry Wright in charge. 


on next page. 


Conjerence Program 


8:00 p.m. 


1:30-4:00 p.m. Division of Play 
Production at the High School 
ty 


.. Stage 1 
Stage 2 
iad nes ‘Alumni Hall Stage 
.... University High School Stage 
Out-of-doors performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Union Building, North Terrace. 





Staged and directed by Virgil A. Smith, Technical Director, Indiana 
University Theatre. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5 
9:3 9O00 am. Gonerel Ansnmiile ..ic. cn ccccccccacsaccacscacc Theatre 


Presiding: W. G. Biddle, Comptroller, Indiana University. 
The Conference will be addressed at this time by a well known per- 
sonality of the stage or screen. 


10:09-11:30 a.m. Sectional Meeting for Teachers................. Theatre 


Discussion Leader and Chairman: Lee Norvelle. 

Theme: ‘Directing the Comedy.’’ 

Demonstration on Directing the Comedy. (A school affiliated with the 
National Thespian Society will be chosen to give this demonstration.) 
Comments and Suggestions by Expert Directors. 

Comments from the Floor. 

Summary by Discussion Leader. 


10 :00-11:30 a.m. Sectional Meetings for Students: 


Acting —.|.......... Room 300 
Earl W. Blank in charge. 

‘Make-up Room 40 
Ray E. Holcombe in charge. 

Theatre Background ...._................................ Room 240 
E. Turner Stump in charge. 

Radio Techniques Room 125 


G. Harry Wright in charge. | 


1:30- 4:00 p.m. Division of seid Production at the eeneetie School Level. 


8:00 p.m. 


9 :30-10:30 a.m. General Assembly 


10 :30-11:30 a.m. 


ECTee . Stage 1 

Stage 2 
a oe eb ete _Alumni Hall Stage 
University High School Stage 
‘Discussion of ‘Plays by Critic Judges 


Performance of Booth Tarkington’s Clarence........ Theatre 


Given by students of the Department of Speech, State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Robert W. Masters, director. 





atin 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6 


iennekdekeeeneederekseeweins Theatre 
Presiding: Virgil A. Smith, Technical Director, Indiana University 
Theatre. 
Address: ‘‘Modern Theatre Design,’’ Lee Simonson, Internationally 


Known Authority on Theatre Designing and Stage Lighting. 
Sectional Meetings for Teachers................ Theatre 


Discussion Leader and Chairman: Virgil A. Smith. 

Several experts in the field of scene designing and stage lighting will 
make up the panel discussion for this session. 

Comments from the Floor. 

Summary by Discussion Leader. 


10 :30-11:30 a.m. Sectional Meetings for Students: 


Acting Room 300 
Earl Ww Blank in charge. 

Make-up _. Room 40 
Ray E. Holcombe in “charge. 

Theatre Background Room 240 
E. Turner Stump in charge. 

Radio Techniques Room 125 


G. Harry Wright in charge. 


1:30- 4:00 p.m. Division of —* Production at the — School Level. 


6:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


11 :00-11:30 a.m. 


Section A . Stage | 
Section B ............. | | a baie ae > Oe ... Stage 2 
EN Or a ne Pye Alumni Hall Stage 
Section D ....... _ University High School Stage 


‘Discussion of Plays by Critic Judges. 
i I gs on 6:4 0600 440 66bedeenonnr nei Alumni Hall 
An outstanding personality of the professional stage will speak at the 
close of the banquet and will later select the All-Conference Cast. 
Repeat Performance of Outstanding Plays Chosen from Play 
Production Division Theatre 
(An All-Conference Cast of six students will be chosen from these plays.) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7 


DAO Gai GRECO BORED oocccccccccsccdeccccvepecess Theatre 
Presiding: Ernest sone Editor, The High School Thespian. 
Announcement of Classification of Plays by Critic Judges. 

Presentation of Awards. 

Coast-to-Coast Broadcast ..........cccceccceces Theatre 
Directed by Robert E. Allen, Director of Radio Programs, Indiana 
University. 

Adjournment. 


12:00 a.m. 


Thespian Students wishing to try out for the Coast-to-Coast Broadcast tentatively scheduled for 11:00-11:30 a. m., Saturday, June 7, should 
ite at once to the National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Coast-to-Coast Broadcast” 


Only one student from each high school will be accepted. 








AWARDS 


THE following awards will be presented | « | 
to groups which give outstanding perform- | og 
ances in the Play Production Division of | 
the Conference: 


HIGHEST AWARD. The right to per- 
form is the highest award given schools par- 
ticipating in the Play Production Division. 


PLAQUES. The National Thespian So- 
ciety will present a beautiful bronze plaque, 
bearing the insignia of the Society, to each 
school performing in the final session of 
the Play Production Division. 


MEDALS. The National Thespian Society 
will present Thespian medals to the six 
students chosen for the All-Conference Cast. 




















































































Those who attend the Conference are expected ' Bedroom in the Men’s Dormitory. Bedrooms 4 Writ! 
to eat their meals at the Union Building Cafe- SCHOLARSHIPS. Samuel French will like this will be made available to students at § com: 
teria shown above. Meals may be had for as present to the highest ranking boy and to the special rate of 50c per day, two in a room, ct 
little as 25c. the highest ranking girl in the All-Confer- For teachers and others the rate will be $1.00 
ence Cast a $150.00 scholarship each, in part per day. of e 
or full payment of the first year tuition at If o 
RULES and REGULATIONS any college or university in the “7 drur 
States. If the tuition is less than $150, OAST-TO-COAST BRO CA . 
Governing Entries for the Play Samuel French will pay the balance in cash C ADCAST 4 artis 
Prod . Divia; to the recipient. A ful « 
roduction 1v1sion ; ; ; ; Coast-to-coast broadcast, tentatively sched- § of t 
E: Phi Beta, national professional fraternity uled for Saturday, June 7, and originating on the to 
NTRIES for the Play Production Division of of music and speech for women, will present campus of Indiana University, will climax the oe 
the Conference will be restricted to high schools a $100 scholarship to the highest ranking activities of the First National High School Drama cred 
and academies which will make definite contribu- ; ° . , ; 
tions to the educational aims of the Conference. girl on the All-Conference Cast; this sum Conference. Leading parts in the broadcast will @ pass 
The privilege of applying for permission to enter to apply on the regular tuition in any ac- be assigned to high school students attending the M 
a play in this event is extended, however, to all credited college or university of the reci- Conference. 
interested schools. “ees ° ; The 
pient’s choice. In view of the large number of students who ; 
The Play Production Division is sponsored for , . ’ , . have already indicated they wish to try-out for nife: 
the purpose of demonstrating the quality of work Indiana University will award scholarships parts in this broadcast, it will be necessary to @ four 
being done in play production among high schools worth $50 each to five students who dis- ane ceetihenm timate tn hate satinel 
in the United States. While plays will be classi- ‘nsuish th 1 ° . pwr h P y try S in those High scn0es B men 
fied and awards given to those groups that do out- tinguis t emseives in acting uring the where several students are interested. Try-outs 
standing work, in no sense must this part of the Conference, this amount to apply on fees should be conducted by the Director of Drama- cost 
Conference be considered a “national contest” for at Indiana University. tics and other faculty members. The name and @ love 


the purpose of choosing “national champions.” 


: A address of the student chosen should be reported som 
Only one-act plays, or acts from full-length CERTIFICATES. The National Thespian to The National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
plays, which possess literar value, and which Society will present Certificates of oo tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, on or before May 20. ONLY 
are within the emotional and intellectual capaci- i he insignia and seal of the rr ; 
ties of high school students, are acceptable. The ae ow , h on iy h formances ONE STUDENT FROM EACH HIGH scHool @ Nat 
playing time of each performance must not ex- Society, to all schools whose per e WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR THE TRY-OUTS AT A 
ceed thirty-five minutes. | in the Play Production Division are rated INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
SUPERIOR. .. (This event is open to Thespian students only.) tical 


Students appearing in these performances must 


be undergraduates of the schools they represent, . . . . acre 

under twenty-one years of age, and without ex- ‘ The National Thespian Society will award CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE a8 | 

perience on the professional stage. Certification individual certificates, bearing the —_—— inte 
t ire ts t b ish y t i 

high aaa, —w 7 ' and seal of the society, to all students who If you plan to attend the Conference, you are spel 
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The Doctor’s Dilemma 




































EADING the short list of note- 
) worthy plays produced since the 
. April THESPIAN, is Katharine 
Cornell’s revival of Shaw’s The Doctor's 
Dilemma. The story is that Shaw wrote 
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ik this play as a retort to the English drama 


critic, William Archer, who accused Shaw 
of dodging the subject of death. After 
Shaw had completed the play, he sent 


Sword to Archer that he had not only 


written about death, but had written a 
comedy about it! 

The theme of the play is the difficulty 
of estimating the relative worth of lives. 
If only one can be saved, shall it be the 
drunken wastrel Dubedat, who is a great 
artist or shall it be an obscure but faith- 
ful doctor? Needless to say, the members 
of the profession decide for their coad- 
jutor and Dubedat dies with his artistic 
credo on his lips—one of Shaw’s finest 
passages. | 

Miss Cornell is a generous manager. 
The part of Dubedat’s devoted wife, Jen- 
nifer, is relatively small and she has sur- 
rounded herself with a brilliant group of 
men, headed by Raymond Massey. Her 
costumes, of the Gibson Girl period, are 
lovely and she has never looked hand- 
smer in any play of recent years. 


Native Son 


Native Son has been acclaimed by prac- 
tically all the critics, with whom I dis- 
agree vehemently. I am watching with 
interest to see whether their praise can 
spell success for a play as surely as their 
condemnation usually spells ruin. Orson 
Welles, who produced and directed the 
play himself, said : 

“People go to the theatre to escape: 
well, this play is what they go to the 
theatre to escape from!” 


Since it will be perfectly easy to escape 
from it by staying out of the theatre, I 
wonder! 

Native Son was dramatized from the 
novel of the same name by its author, 
Richard Wright and Paul Green. Wright 
is a Negro and is bitter about the way 
his people are treated in a democracy. 
He has a valid case but he has chosen 
a most unattractive specimen of his race 
with whom to win our sympathies. His 
Native Son, Bigger Thomas, is devoid of 
all the most lovable qualities of the 
Negroes; he has not their bubbling 
humor, their warm family loyalty nor 
their religious sense. 

The melodramatic plot depends large- 
ly on accident. Bigger, given employment 
as a chauffeur, drives the daughter of the 
house and her friend, a young Commun- 
ist, to what turns out to be a roadhouse 
where all get more or less drunk. The 
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broadway at a Glance 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 


Communist, thinking of no one but him- 
self, goes off to address a meeting, leav- 
ing Bigger to take the drunken girl home: 
and carry her to her bedroom at a late 
hour. Her mother, by a melodramatic 
device, is blind. She comes to her daugh- 
ter’s room and Bigger, frightened, puts a 
pillow over the girl’s face to keep her 
quiet. He has used more force than he 
realized: she is dead. 

This is accidental: but when Bigger is 
hunted for the crime, he takes refuge in 
a shack near the railroad, hoping to get 
a chance to jump a train. His devoted 
colored girl comes to bring him food and 
money. When the posse begins to close 
in upon him, he seizes the girl and uses 
her body as a screen for his own. If that’s 
a hero, red, white, black or yellow, it is 
under a new definition of the word. 

As to construction, there are eight 
scenes of thrilling melodrama followed by 
two long, talky scenes, one in the court- 
room, the other in the death-house. His 
lawyer defends him by attacking the cap- 
italistic system under which he lived. If 
I were a Negro, I should not care to 
have my race identified with Commun- 
ism in people’s minds. 

Scenically, the play ranks high. Light 
and shadow are manipulated with mar- 
vellous effect. The acting is good and 
Canada Lee is impressive as the play’s 
unfortunate protagonist. The book and 
play have been compared to Dreiser's 
American Tragedy, which was far from 
a success on the stage. 


Gabrielle 


Gabrielle is also from a book. Leonard 
Bercovici made a play from Thomas 
Mann’s short story Tristan. It is sombre 
in mood. The action passes in a Swiss 
sanitarium where patients who have little 
in common are forced into close associ- 
ation by their search for health—a search 
which many of them know will only end 
in their finding death instead. Gossip, 
spite, and downright cruelty are rife. A 
rather mysterious character is Spinell. 
who has written a novel no one under- 
stands. Spinell does not seem ill but the 
doctor says to him that his book is his 
disease; it is the first-class expression of 
a second-rate talent. 

Gabrielle, brought by her husband to 
the sanitarium for treatment, is young, 
pretty, simple, and confiding. Spinell first 
flatters and then dominates her. He in- 
duces her to go with him for long walks 
and to play the piano for him, both for- 
bidden by her treatment. And he is un- 
moved when they result in her death. 
This tyranny of an unsuccessful artist 
over a weaker than he may be an allegor- 
ical treatment of Hitler’s urge to power. 

John Cromwell stalks through the role 


of Spinell as if he were the Commendant’s 
statue in Don Juan. Gabrielle’s part is 
passive. The minor characters are so well 
done that, with the two chief ones so in- 
effective, the proportions are thrown out. 
The morbid atmosphere of the whole will 
probably prevent a long run. 


My Fair Ladies 


My Fair Ladies is a topical treatment 
of one of the oldest of farce situations, 
mistaken identity. 

Two American show girls, who were 
stranded penniless in war-torn London, 
are given passports in the names of Lady 
Stuart and Lady Keith-Odlyn. They had 
expected to lose themselves at once in 
New York’s Roaring Forties. Instead they 
were met at La Guardia Field and whisked 
away to Mt. Kisco before they could pro- 
test. Their snobbish hostess is very proud 
of her titled guests till the moment when 
the inevitable discovery that they are not 
what they seem. Three love affairs and 
a money-making scheme are woven into 
the tangled meshes of the plot and a ruse 
no more improbable than the rest of the 
play is resorted to bring about a happy 
ending. The play moves along at farce 
tempo and is amusing throughout. 


Failures 


Two quick and merited failures of the 
month were called Brooklyn Biarritz and 
Five-Alarm Waltz. They Walk Alone de- 
serves a few words if only because Elsa 
Lanchester, Charles Laughton’s wife, 
played in it. She was a homicidal maniac 
who lured young men to make love to 
her and then killed them. As the mur- 
ders all took place off-stage, it was not 
clear how the frail-looking creature over- 
came the farmer lads who were her vic- 
tims. She gave the impression of a non- 
human menace, a vampire, ghoul or wer- 
wolf. There was little attempt to explain 
her psychology or background. 


Death Stalks the Stage 


Looking over the season, I was struck 
to find that of the twenty-five plays now 
running, ten, all produced this season, 
deal with death. The influence of the war? 
Perhaps. Arsenic and Old Lace. The 
Doctor's Dilemma and Mr. and Mrs. 
North deal with it amusingly. Claudia 
and The Talley Method treat it with 
gentle sentiment. Flight To The West 
tells us again that there are worse evils 
than death: Gabrielle and Native Son 
show it inflicted deliberately and acci- 
dentally. In They Walk Alone we have 
the abnormal girl who kills for pleasure, 
and in fohnny Belinda justifiable homi- 
cide when a defenseless deaf-mute shoots 
to save her child. Death has always 
stalked the stage but it seems that he is 
being cast for more roles than usual at 
present. 

Best wishes to all Thespians for a re- 
creative vacation and let us hope we shall 
have a reunion here in the fall! 





Comparative Status of Music and 
Dramatics in the High School 


by ERNEST BAVELY 


Editor, THe HiGH ScHooL THESPIAN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a par with music played by school 

orchestras and bands? How does the 

average amount of money earned 
and spent annually by the music depart- 
ment compare with the amount earned 
and spent by the dramatics department? 
How do the educational and professional 
qualifications of the average music teacher 
compare with those of the average direc- 
tor or teacher of dramatics? What num- 
ber of students participate in the activ- 
ities of the music department as com- 
pared with those active in the dramatics 
department? 


Answers to these and other related ques- 
tions were obtained by the writer by means 
of a questionnaire sent early in the spring 
of 1940 to forty-two high schools located 
in twenty-four states. Geographically, the 
states heard from are distributed as fol- 
lows: ten in the Middle West, six in the 
East, six in the West, and two in the 
South. Replies were received from the 
music and dramatics directors of forty- 
two schools, with the data being based 
upon activities for the 1939-40 season. 

The average enrollment of the schools 
participating in the survey was 1158. The 
smallest enrollment reported was 66, while 
the largest was 6,000. Twelve schools 
had an enrollment of less than 500, 
twenty-four had an enrollment of less 
than 1,000, thirty-five had an enrollment 
of less than 2,000, seven had an enroll- 
ment of more than 2,000. 

The first question was stated as follows: 
Is there “officially” a department of dra- 
matics (department of music) in your high 
schools? Ten dramatics directors replied 
in the affirmative; twenty-two reported 
that dramatics was an activity under the 
English department, while ten said that 
dramatics was a part of the speech 
department. All schools had at least one 
director of dramatics. Compared with 
these figures, the music directors reported 
that thirty-eight of them had “officially” 
music departments in their high schools. 
Four reported no music departments in 
their schools, but all reported the presence 
of at least one music director on the fac- 
ulty. With one exception, all schools which 
had dramatics departments had music de- 
partments as well. 

Regarding the number of teachers in 
these departments, the replies were as fol- 
lows: thirty-one schools reported one 
teacher in charge of dramatics. In many 
instances this teacher also taught and di- 
rected other activities such as English, 
Speech, and French. Seven schools report- 
ed two teachers in charge of dramatics, 
but here again these teachers, in most in- 
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stances, also taught other subjects such as 
speech and English. Three schools re- 
ported three teachers in charge of drama- 
tics, while one school had a staff of four. 
According to these reports, the average 
for the forty-two schools was 1.4 teacher 
in charge of dramatics who in the majority 
of cases also taught and directed some 
other activity. 


The music departments were much bet- 
ter staffed. The reports showed that while 
two schools had no music teachers (had 
only band directors who were apparently 
hired part time), six had one _ teacher 
each, nineteen had two teachers each, ten 
had three teachers each, three had four 
each, one had five and one reported six, 
averaging 2.3 teachers per school. In the 
majority of cases these teachers were full 
time music teachers. 

A question pertaining to the educa- 
tional and professional qualifications of 
the staff members of the two departments 
revealed some very interesting facts. 
Twenty-five of the teachers in charge of 
dramatics had A. B. degrees, while thirty- 
three had A.M. degrees. Other degrees 
were also reported. Only one Ph. D. de- 
gree was reported. Only one teacher had 
no degree but many hours in speech and 
dramatics. Seven M. A. degrees were in 
speech and dramatics. Only two reported 


M. A. degrees in dramatics. A number -- 


reported special work in speech and dra- 
matics. A number of degrees were in 
English, with speech and dramatics as a 
major or minor. , 

Reports from the music directors indi- 
cated that eighteen had A. B. degrees, 
eight had B. S. degrees, eight had M. S. 
degrees, twenty-five had B. M. degrees, 
seven had M. A. degrees in music, and a 
majority had special training in music. A 
comparison of these qualifications with 
those of the dramatics directors shows 
that, on the whole, degrees among teachers 
in charge of dramatics are higher than 
those of their faculty friends in the music 
department. However, only a few drama- 
tics directors had degrees in dramatics and 
speech, while most of the music teachers 
had degrees in the subject they were 
teaching and directing. 

The questionnaire revealed that an 
average of 110 students participated in 
the dramatics program of each school. 
Thirty gave credit for work in dramatics, 
ranging from a full credit on one-eighth 
of a credit, while twelve schools gave no 
credit at all. The average number of stu- 
dents active in music was 267, or more 
than twice as many as were active in dra- 
matics. Thirty-nine schools gave credit for 
work in music and allied activities. 





A question pertaining to the number of 
events of a public nature sponsored ap. 
nually by the dramatics and music de. 
partments showed a total of 102 ful. 
length plays among the forty-two schools 
averaging 2.4 plays each. Also reported 
were 208 one-act plays, averaging 5 Plays 
for each school. A number of other actiy. 
ities of a dramatic nature were also re. 
ported. The music teachers reported q 
total of 181 public concerts, averaging 43 
concerts per school. They also reported 
the production of twenty-three operettas 
and appearances at a great number of 
other events such as school programs, 
plays, community events, and football 
games. 

Only twenty schools indicated they had 
regular classes in dramatics. A number 
of directors stated that their dramatics 
program was a part of the regular speech 
course. All schools reported the produc- 
tion of three-act and one-act plays as part 
of the year’s activities. 

Among the music teachers thirty-one re- 
ported they had bands (some had more 
than one), thirty-two had orchestras, thir- 
ty-four had glee clubs, choruses, etc. About 
twenty also had other activities such as 
classes in music theory, music apprecia- 
tion, instrumental music, and history of 
music. 


Most interesting were the replies re- 

garding receipts and expenditures 
for the year. The dramatics teachers re- 
ported total receipts amounting to $14, 
377.00, or an average of $342.00 per 
school. Expenses amounted to $4,620.50, 
divided as follows: royalties, $1,512.00, 
stage equipment and supplies, $2,220.00, 
other expenses, $888.50. Amounts reported 
for the construction of new auditoriums 
were not taken into consideration since 
they were not annual expenditures. Each 
school averaged $165.00 for expenses, or 
a little less than half the amount taken 
in. Many dramatics teachers stated that 
all expenses were paid from funds earned 
by their “departments.” 

Replies from the music teachers indi- 
cated that they did not fare so well in the 
way of receipts from their own activities, 
and that their expenses were considerably 
higher than those of the dramatics section. 
Eleven schools reported no receipts from 
their musical activities. Thirty-one report: 
ed receipts amounting to $8,079.00, or an 
average of $192.00 each for the forty-two 
schools surveyed. This is $150.00 less than 
the average receipts reported by the dra- 
matics directors. The music teachers re- 
ported expenses totaling $24,322.00, di 
vided as follows: instruments, $12,388.00, 
uniforms, $7,457.00, other purposes, 
$4,477.00 or an average of approximately 
$580.00 for each of the forty-two school. 

A study of these figures shows that the 
music department takes in only about one- 
third of the amount it spends annually, 
and spends almost four times as much 4 
is spent by the dramatics department. 
These are, of course, average estimates. 
Just how much money is given the music 
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Scene from Act II in Quality Street as staged by Mr. R. G. Rittenour at the Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 





Thespian Troupe No. 420. 








department by the Board of Education, 
the community, and the amount spent by 
students for instruments, uniforms, etc., 
Jwas not ascertained by this survey. Dra- 
] matics, on the other hand, is not only able 
ito pay most of its own expenses out of its 
own funds, but is also in a position to 
raise funds which very frequently are used 
by other departments. 


Thirty-one schools participated in a 


total of fifty-three dramatic tournaments 
Jat an average cost of $14.00 per tourna- 
ment. Thirty-five schools participated in 
a total of 68 music tournaments at an 
average cost of $128.50 per tournament. 


Only two directors could report that 


dramatics had been in their school for 
twenty years or more. Ten music directors 
reported, however, that music had been 
in their schools for twenty years or more. 
Twenty schools reported having dramatics 


for ten years or more, while twenty-eight 


chools could say the same for music. It 
must be remembered, as stated earlier in 


this report, that while dramatics is gener- 
ally an activity under some other depart- 
ment, music, on the other hand, is rated 
asa regular school department in its own 


hame. 


ERHAPS to those of us who are active 
in dramatics the most interesting and 
significant facts were revealed by the ques- 
tion on whether plays are on a par with 
the music played by school bands and or- 


chestras. 


Because this 


matter deserves 


greater study and consideration, the com- 
plete list of full-length plays reported by 
the forty-two schools is given below. The 
figure after each title indicates the num- 
ber of schools giving that particular play. 


Growing Pains..... 2 
Imaginary Invalid.. 2 
Sorority House.... 2 
Come, Let Us 
Adore Him...... l 


Almost Eighteen... 1 


The Ghost in the 
ES 
Seven Sisters...... l 
Eyes of Tlaloc..... l 
Spooky Tavern.... 1 


little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.. 1 
Spring Dance...... 2 


Smilin’? Through... 2 
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Foxy Mrs. Foster.. 1 
What A Life...... 4 
Ev ecwine aes 2 
Whispering Walls.. 1 
Murder in Rehearsal 1 
The Bridal Chorus. 1 
The Ccse of _ the 
Laughing Dwarf.. 1 
pe 3 
The Ghost Parade... 1 
Freckles ........:. l 
Peg O’ My Heart.. 1 
The Ghost Flew 
South 
In Old Vienna..... l 


Janey’s One Track 


SST es ] 
Youth Takes Over. 2 
Nora Nobody...... l 


In the Light of the 
DE re l 
Pulling the Curtain. 1 
Here Comes Charlie 1 
The Prince and the 
Pauper 
Foot-Loose 
As You Like It.... 2 


Seventeen ........ 2 
The Youngest..... 1 
Brother Rat....... i 
Stage Door........ 1 
Convention Go Hang 1 
2 kerr I 


Rose El Monte.... 1 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1 
Little Women ..... 1 
ae 
Captain Applejack. 
From Soup to Nuts 
The Green Vine... 
eee 
Guess Again....... 
Salias Marner..... 
Once There Was a 


ee eae 


a 1 
The Nut Farm..... 1 
The Irresistible 

Marmaduke ..... 1 
his bain 1 


The Milky Way.... 1 

The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself...... 

Cat O’ Nine Tails.. 1 


A bie’s Irish Rose.. 1 
The Importance of 
Being Earnest... 1 
If I Were King.... 1 
The Admirable 
Crichtem ....000. l 
Be It Ever So 


ae l 
pO ere ] 
eer l 
Seven Keys to Bald- 

Sk ead 4 1 
A pron String Revolt 2 
Three Cornered 

a 1 


The Goose Hangs 
SE icknaanmee 
The Black Flamingo 
This Genius Busi- 
ee ] 
Rose of the Rancho 
Merton of the 
eee 1 
A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream... 1 
W hite-Headed Boy. 1 
Pollyanna ....... l 
The Wnote towns 
WUONII, én kc ces. { 
A pple Blossom Time 1 
The Adorable Spend- 
SP ha cikekecs ] 
Meet the Millionaire 1 
Sing a Song of Six- 
GOOD vccevnsreces 
You Can’t Take It 
With You ...... 2 


— pet 


ps 


While no effort was made to list the 
titles of all classical selections played by 
the school bands and orchestras, the fol- 
lowing list, made up at random from the 
titles reported, will give a good idea of the 
type of musical selections played. Each 
of the forty-two schools is represented by 
at least one title. 


William Tell Aragonaise 
Carnival of Venice Egyptian Ballet 
Unfinished Symphony Finlandia 
(Schubert) Nutcracker Suite 
Hungarian Rhapsody Niobe 
No. 2 Lohengrin 
Tannhauser Adia 
Marche Slave Rosamunde 
Pirates of Penzance Dances from Henry 
Mozart’s G Minor VIll 
Symphony Valse Basque 
Secret Marriage Barber of Seville 
Die Miestersinger Bohemian Girl 
Il Trovatore Atlantis 
Morning, Noon, and Tales from the Vienna 
Night Woods 
Slavonic Rhapsody Stradella 
Rienzi Overture Barcarolle 


Intermezzo Der Rosenkavalier 
(Mascagni) Siegfried’s Rhine 

Handel’s Largo Journey 

Valse Triste New World Symphony 

Coronation March Espana 

Orpheus Sandra 

Manx Overture Bacchanale 

King Stephen Don Quixote 

Military Symphony Carmen 


(Hayden) 
Die Fledermaus 
Merry Wives of 
Windsor 


Robin Hood Fantasie 
Italian in Algiers 
Egmont Overture 


A study of the titles listed above leaves 
no doubt that the musical compositions 
represent the very best in the world of 
music and are representative of the works 
of our greatest composers. Here we find 
the works of Goldmark, Mozart, Flotow, 
Sibelius, Von Suppe, Verdi, Wagner, 
Schubert, Bach, Paderewski, Tschaikowsky, 
Rossini, List, Hayden, and Beethoven. In 
comparison, the list of plays comes no ways 
near having the same number of great 
works as appear in the music list. Shakes- 
peare, Rostand, Wilde, Barrie, ‘Tarkington, 
Barry, and a few other great names are 
represented on the play list, but only a few 
—in most cases only one—plays of these 
authors are mentioned and productions are 
given by only a few schools. The musical 
compositions, of the very greatest com- 
posers, on the other hand, appear on the 
programs of a number of schools. Such 
great compositions as Finlandia, Egmont 
Overture, Barber of Seville, Slavonic 
Rhapsody, Atlantis, and Die Fledermaus 
were reported by more than a dozen 
schools participating in the survey. 


Of course, a number of reasons may be 
given, several of them surely valid ones, 
why plays produced by high schools are 
not on a par with the music played by 
school bands and orchestras. Perhaps mu- 
sic does not present the same technical 
problems as one finds in the drama; _per- 
haps the best music, as compared with the 
best plays, is easier to play, it makes less 
physical, emotional and mental demands 
on the players. Music probably calls for 
less concentrated effort and preparation. 
Perhaps the best music has been adapted 
to the needs of high school students, a fact 
that cannot be said of the world’s best 
dramatic compositions. There are those 









Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary as staged at the Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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who will say that the average audience 
finds more enjoyment in listening to musi- 
cal numbers than it finds in the works of 
the great playwrights. Music soothes, it 
calls for less study, while drama calls for 
attention and concentration, not to men- 
tion understanding and capacity to absorb 
great ideas, great emotions, great conflicts. 
Can it be said, for example, that Hamlet 
and the Moonlight Sonata of Beethoven 
present the same problems as far as per- 
formance and interpretation are con- 
cerned? Can it be said that both call for 
the same amount of mental effort and 
concentration on the part of the listener? 
The writer, for one, thinks that such is 
not the case. Having played neither Ham- 
let nor the Sonata he cannot vouch for the 
technical difficulties they offer the “per- 
former.” Speaking as a “listener” he con- 
fesses that he has found it rather easy and 
definitely delightful to listen to the Sonata 
as early as six o'clock in the morning, but 
he doubts very much whether the solilo- 
quies of the Prince of Denmark would 
mix well with the morning menu of eggs, 
bacon, toast, and coffee. 


In spite of these arguments, and no 
doubt the reader can think of even better 
ones, one cannot escape the belief that the 
choice of plays for high schools can be 
greatly improved upon. If we are to have 
plays that are on a par with the music 
played by high school groups, it is imme- 
diately apparent that more of the classics 
must be produced. This does not mean 
that the present number of popular plays 
produced should be reduced. While it is 
true that the music of the greatest com- 
posers is played by school bands and 
orchestras, the reports for this survey show 
that popular musical numbers are defin- 
itely a part of the music program and are 
enjoyed by the musicians and the listen- 
ers. There are reasons to believe that the 
popular plays given by high schools are 
just as good and probably better than 
most popular musical selections played by 
school groups. 


There seems to be no really good reason 
why most high schools cannot produce 
more classic plays. Even if each school 
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gave only one classic a year, with the other 
plays being of the popular variety, the 
average of high school plays would go a 
long way in being on a par with the music 
compositions. There are high schools here 
and there that have just such a dramatic 
program and have had it for years. Of 
course, the question immediately arises: 
Where can we find classic plays adapted 
to the needs of high schools? Several of 
the play publishers carry adaptations that 
high schools can use. A committee of the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
is now at work preparing adaptations of 
a number of the great plays. True, we do 
not have as many as are needed, but there 
is every reason to believe that publishers 
will provide them if high schools make 
it clear that such adaptations are wanted. 
And.of course, the resourceful director will 


not hesitate to make her own adaptation, if-. 


she cannot find what she wants. If more 
high schools make it a practice to produce 
at least one classic play a year, it is a cer- 
tainty that the plays they want will be 
edited especially for their particular needs. 
The decision rests primarily with the high 
school directors, and that immediately 
touches upon the question of teacher's 
training, qualifications, experience, and 
ability as a play director. 


Conclusions 
Wil only forty-two schools repre- 


sented, any “conclusions” one may 
care to offer may not present the facts as 
they really are. A survey of let us say a 
thousand schools would give a far more 
revealing picture. Yet, even this small sur- 
vey throws some light on certain problems 
that are facing those of us who are inter- 
ested in the educational theatre. 


1. Few schools have a department of dramatics 
at present, and dramatics is in the majority 
of cases an activity under some other depart- 
ment such as English or speech. On the 
other hand, most high schools have depart- 
ments of music. 

2. The educational qualifications of those in 
charge of dramatics are in many instances 
higher than those in charge of music, but 
generally speaking those qualifications are 
not in dramatics. Music teachers on the 
whole do not have as high degrees as we 
find among those directing dramatics, but 
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their training is almost exclusively in music. § |, 
In other words music teachers are teaching ; 
music, but in dramatics the work is done by u 
teachers of English, speech, French, etc, @ % 
Present dramatic teachers and directors de- gt 
serve much credit for the excellent work 
they are doing, and their desire to do better t 
is attested by the fact that most of them seek 
further training by enrolling in summer 1) 
schools, little theatres, and the like. The 9 § 
fact remains, however, that high school dra- | 
matics will realize its fullest possibilities P 
only when those in charge are teachers of d 
dramatics and speech who have had most of 
their training in these fields. li 
More than twice as many students participate | 
in music, as compared with those active in P 
dramatics, and nearly all work in music is B 
given credit. al 
The average high school gives almost twice 9) 
as many public concerts as it does school 
plays. 

Dramatics earns twice as much as it spends p 
during the year, while music earns only 9 tt 
about one-third of what it spends. Dramatics 
can make money, if that is a goal. Expenses 
of the music department are usually much 
higher than those in dramatics. (The prin- y 
cipal who is prone to complain about the 9 W 
expenses in dramatics should compare them § ¢f 
with expenses of the music and athletic de- 
partments. The difference he will discover 
should easily convince him that dramatics is h 
truly the “goose that lays the golden egg.”) 9G 
As far as participation in tournaments is § oj 
concerned, music departments enter more §: 
of these events, at far greater cost, than ° 
are entered by the dramatics ¢groups. b 
(Incidentally, those who complain that drama § \ 
tournaments are expensive should study the § jp 
facts more closely.) 

Plays given by most high schools are not on 
a par with the music played by bands and Y 
orchestras. High schools should produce § 0! 
more classic plays. th 
The field of high school dramatics should C 
be thoroughly investigated. A number of § < 
important questions should be answered. Is § 
there a social and cultural need for this ac § 6 
tivity in our school? How can it be educa §( 
tionally justified in the light of changing r 
needs in our democracy and in view of the 
increasing demands made on our educt dt 
tional process? Should dramatics enjoy the § ty 
same position and recognition as is givel § o 
music at present? These problems are 4 § 
challenge to all who are interested in the 9” 
educational theatre. They demand immediate 
attention. Unfortunately for high school 
dramatics, most of our leaders in spe 
and dramatics are giving most of their time 
to experimental productions, stage designing, 
radio training, and other projects which may 
be very worth while but which are no ways 
as urgent and in need of attention as is tt 9), 
field of high school dramatics. 
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NCE upon a 
C) time, the story 

goes, Dudley 
Digges and his Holly- 
wood friend, J. M. 
Kerrigan, visited the 
old St. Theresa Hall 
in Dublin, where Dig- 
ges had played with 
the Irish National 
Theatre in the first 
days of that famous 
organization. The old caretaker did not 
know either of the actors, but he permitted 
them to go in. As they stood in silent re- 
ard, the caretaker began to talk of the 
sood old times. 

“Sure, there were great actors here in 
the old days,” he said. “Molly Allgood 
played here, Helen Maloney played here. 
Sean Connelly played here, Dudley Digges 
played here . . . . Och, sure, they’re all 
dead and gone.” 

Digges tells the story with more than a 
little nostalgia, for Dublin and the Irish 
players are still very close to his heart. 
But thousands of American theatre-goers 
and millions of movie-goers will attest that 
Dudley Digges is very much alive. There 
are few more active and more accom- 
plished actors on the stage and screen than 
the Irish-American veteran. 

Who’s Who in the Theatre does not re- 
veal the date of Digges’ birth, but an 
M.-G.-M. press agent once said that he 
was born in Dublin in 1880. Certain it is 
that at the turn of the century, Digges 
was playing with the amateur company 
headed by W. G. Fay. In 1902, Lady 
Gregory, George Russell, W. B. Yeats and 
other famous Irish literary figures organ- 
wed the Irish National Theatre Company, 
better known to us as the Abbey Players. 
Most of the professional Irish actors were 
in England, and amateur volunteers were 
called on to fill up the acting company. 
Yeats saw Digges in an amateur play, and 
offered him a place in the company and 
the leading role in Yeats’ own _ play, 
Cathleen Ni Houlihan. Under the direc- 
tion of the Fay brothers, the Players gave 
excellent performances of such works as 
Cathleen, Synge’s Playboy of the Western 
World and George Russell’s Deirdre, and 
despite lean financial years, their reputa- 
ton soon spread far beyond Dublin. Sev- 
tral times, they were bidden to do special 
Sunday matinees in London. 

The St. Louis World Fair of 1904 
turned the direction of Digges’ life, and 
brought him to the United States for his 
long and distinguished professional career. 
Digees had just returned from a tour in 
England, and was temporarily out of a 
lob. An enterprising American manager, 
having heard of the Irish players, was in 
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Dudley Digges 


by FRED. C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


Dublin to obtain a company to play at 
the Fair. Digges and his actress-wife, 
Mary Quinn, were among those chosen to 
go to St. Louis. Eighty performers in all, 
including the great tenor, John McCor- 
mack, were included in the troupe which 
was to open the Irish Village at the St. 
Louis Exposittion. 

The actors, serious in their desire to 
represent Ireland and proud of the ac- 
complishments of the Irish literary and 
artistic renaissance, were miserable in the 
carnival atmosphere of the Fair. They 
were expected to perform cheap farces 
and to appear on the same bill with a 
typical stage Irishman who caricatured 
their countrymen. Disagreements with the 
management were inevitable. Some of the 
players soon returned to Ireland. Digges 
and his wife refused to stay in St. Louis, 
but chose to go to New York in an attempt 
to get work in the American theatre. 

Like most successful actors, Digges had 
his difficult years. At first, Digges had a 
$12-a-week job as a men’s furnishings 
salesman in a department store, and Mrs. 
Digges worked as a librarian. His first 
work in the American theatre came as an 
assistant stage manager and bit player in 
an Arnold Daly production of Shaw’s 
fohn Bull’s Other Island, which lasted 
only one week. For a short time he was 
with the Ben Greet company. Later he 
played a supporting part with Mrs. Fiske 
in New York. For seven years Digges 
played a series of minor roles in New York 
and on the road, learning his trade and 
maturing in his art. But there were no 
sensational successes at this stage of his 
career; the casual observer would have 
found nothing remarkable in this young 
Irish actor. 

Digges spent another seven years as 
stage manager for George Arliss in his 
many tours of the country, working on 
such productions as Disraeli, The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story, Paganini and Hamil- 
ton. Digges survived the rigors of the 
road, including the experience of being 
severely beaten by disgruntled stagehands 
in a Western mining town. The duties of 
the road show stage manager corresponded 
almost to those of the modern director, 
and these years were of great value to 
Digges, for he was to become a successful 
director as well as actor. By 1919, about 
two decades after the beginning of his 
professional career, Dudley Digges was 
ready to claim his hard-earned position in 
the American theatre. In that year, he 
joined the newly formed Theatre Guild. 

Digges appeared in the Guild’s first pro- 
duction, Bonds of Interest, in 1919. In 
the same year, he made his first real per- 
sonal hit as James Caesar in John Fergu- 
son. The next year, as Henry Clegg in 


Jane Clegg, he continued to justify the 
favorable opinion which had been formed 
of his work the year before. One reviewer 
wrote: “Dudley Digges, in the thankless 
and unsympathetic role of Henry Clegg, 
proved himself to be a great actor.” After 
his next part in The Treasure, also pre- 
sented in 1920, the critic for Theatre spoke 
of him as “a fine and versatile actor whose 
recent successes in jane Clegg, John Fer- 
guson and The Treasure placed him in 
the front rank of contemporary players.” 

There is no space in this short article to 
list all of Digges’ roles. He has played in 
about thirty productions since 1919, in 
addition to his many motion picture char- 
acterizations in the last eleven years. He 
has been in twenty-three productions of 
the Theatre Guild alone, and has ap- 
peared in over three thousand Guild per- 
formances, a record which would be re- 
markable if only from the standpoint of 
durability. But in all these plays Digges 
has never done a poor job. 

Let us look at just a few of his out- 
standing parts. He did a remarkable piece 
of work as the malevolent Ficsur (The 
Snarrow) in Molnar’s Liliom. His acting 
in the rather vague part of the critic in 
The Guardsman, with the Lunts, was 
highly regarded. Critics spoke of his 
“superb performance” as the Archbishop 
in Juarez and Maximilian. When he cre- 
ated the role of the father in The Brother 
Karamazov, one critic wrote: “As the 
father, Dudley Digges creates his role as 
carefully as usual, with all the little em- 
bellishments of characteristic mannerisms. 
His splendid acting gives proportion to 
the performance.” Heywood Broun _be- 
lieved that, in Peer Gynt, Digges perfor- 
mance as The Troll King was “the one 
unflawed and perfect piece of work.” 

Other important plays in which he ap- 
peared were Outward Bound, She Stoops 
to Conquer, Marco Millions, Major Bar- 
bara, and Dynamo. In recent years, after 
a sojourn in Hollywood, Digges has been 
seen as Emperor Franz Josef in Maxwell 
Anderson’s The Masque of Kings, as 
Clevenger in The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle, and as Gramps in On Borrowed 
Time. Last season he appeared in one of 
his neatly performed eccentric roles in the 
all-star revival of Love for Love, gay and 
giddy Restoration comedy. 

Digges did two of his best acting jobs 
in The Masque of Kings and On Bor- 
rowed Time. In The Masque of Kings, 
indeed, his work was almost too good. His 
Franz Josef was so much more impressive 
than Henry Hull’s Prince Rudolf, that the 
old Emperor seemed to be the main char- 
acter. The play, as written, really made 
Rudolf the center of the action. Here are 
a few critical comments: “It is Mr. 
Digges who dominates the play.” “His is a 
brilliant piece of characterization, his the 
evening’s particular award.” “Dudley 
Digges walked off with the actor’s palms, 
making his fussy, cunning, wise old Franz 
Josef pretty much the center of the play.” 

As Gramps in On Borrowed Time, 
Digges earned high approval from an ap- 
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preciative public and from critics as well. 
Said Brooks Atkinson of the New York 
Times: “Mr. Digges Gramps is senti- 
mental playing purged of its mawkish- 
ness by the taste and breeding of a top- 
flight actor.” Burns Mantle of the News 
wrote: “A fine, sentimental but never soft 
part for a fine, long experienced and 
always dependable actor.” And John 
Anderson of the Journal American: “Mr. 
Digges as Grandpa is at his best, and in a 
long line of distinguished performances.” 


Since 1929, Digges has done a long 
series of finished roles in the motion pic- 
tures. Radio, too, has several times claimed 
his services. We must also remember that 
Digges is more than an actor. Recall his 
seven years as Arliss’ stage manager and 
his work as director for the Theatre Guild. 
For the Guild, he directed the world pre- 
miere of Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, and did a fine job despite Shaw’s 
refusal to permit cutting of a long and 
wordy play. He also directed The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, Pygmalion and Man’s Estate. 


Dudgley Digges is an actor’s actor, a 
favorite of the connoiseur, an artist ad- 
mired by those who know and appreciate 
fine stage workmanship. He is the sort of 
performer that other actors go to see on 
their free days, the sort that critics and 
students see several times in the perfor- 
mance of a single part. He is worth watch- 
ing, worth studying. 

He is highly regarded wherever he is 
known. In 1938, Digges was awarded the 
gold medal of the American--Irish His- 
torical Society, presented annually to the 
American citizen of Irish blood for out- 
standing achievement. Hiram Motherwell 
once asked a number of drama critics to 
name the most versatile actor in the coun- 
try. Only Alfred Lunt received more votes 
than Digges. Most critics have long ap- 
preciated Digges’ expert and sincere work. 
Permit one or two quotations to indicate 
this fact. Robert Francis of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle once wrote: “It has always 
been a safe bet that no matter how good 
or bad the play or whatever his material, 
he can always be counted on for a finished 











and outstanding portrait.” In _ 1937, 
Arthur Pollock, well-known critic of the 
same paper, wrote a long article of ap- 
preciation about Digges. Pollock first told 
of Digges’ work as a director, asserting 
that the Irish-American veteran actor was 
one of the best directors in the country, 
better than any other on the Guild roster. 
The critic then explained that the scource 
of Digges’ success was not based on mere 
charm, or personality, or physical attrac- 
tiveness, but on “skill and sincerity and 
intelligence.” Pollock concluded by writ- 
ing: “If there were any way of measuring 
the talents of actors, it could probably be 
stated definitely that the American stage 
has no finer actor than he, if, indeed, one 
could be found to match him.” After hav- 
ing seen Digges in several plays, one is 
likely to agree with this judgement. 

Digges is a master in giving the proper 
external mannerisms and appearance to 
any character. By means of make-up and 
skillful use of voice and body, he can take 
on an entirely different quality for each 
role. But he does not believe that a reper- 
toire of tricks constitutes an actor’s whole 
equipment ; indeed, he believes that imagi- 
nation is the actor’s greatest asset. 

He once told Raphael Avellar of the 
New York World Telegram his views on 
the much discussed problem of living one’s 
role. Mr. Avellar writes : 


“Only once or twice in his long career has he 
lost himself completely in the character he was 
playing. ‘When this happened,’ he said, ‘I have 
come off the stage believing I had given a really 
good performance. But when I asked my fellow 
actors how I was they always said, “You were 
good, but I liked you better last night.” I have 
come to feel that there must be a certain re- 
straint. If you play all there is to a part, there’s 


nothing left to do, and the audience must play _ 


its part.’ ”’ 


Digges believes, too, in a certain dra- 
matic eloquence in acting, since acting 
should appeal to the ear as well as the eye. 

In an article which appeared in the 
Richmond News-Leader, Russell Land- 
strom, writing from Chicago, reported an 
interview with Digges. In it, Digges 
warned the young actor of the work needed 
to make an artist, and of the difficulty to 


be encountered in obtaining employment, 
He said: 

“The schools have done a tremendous amount 
of good in the way of increasing interest in the 
theatre, but because the minds of the students 
have been turned so sharply toward the theatre, 
I imagine problems have developed in lots of 
homes. 

“Nothing looks so easy and attractive from 
the outside as acting. Everyone has some act. 
ing ability, probably could speak a couple of 
lines on the stage and do the job pretty well, 
But it is not until an actor has been in the 
theatre ten years or longer, facing its problems, 
hardships and disappointments, that he realizes 
what the exactitudes of the craft actually are, 
Yet many young men and women, mostly from 
colleges and universities, besiege Broadway 
every year trying to find acting jobs.” 

The conclusion to be drawn, perhaps, is 
that most of us must find our satisfaction 
in school, colleges and community thea- 
tres. Surely there is the opportunity for 
fine work in such organizations no less 
important to American drama than that 
of the highly competitive professional 
theatre. 

There is a lesson in Dudley Digges’ 
career for the young actors and actresses 
who are acutely disappointed if they do 
not get the leading parts in every school 
play. Through thirty-four years in the 
American theatre, Digges was never 
starred. He played minor character parts, 
acted in support of many popular favor- 
ites, was billed as a featured player. But 
not until 1938, in On Borrowed Time, 
did Dudley Digges’ name get top billing 
in advertisements and on theatre mar- 
quees. And this is important to actors in- 
terested in personal glory and _ high 
salaries. For three and a half decades, this 
splendid actor was never a star. But he 
never failed to do his best, never failed 
to give a fine performance. Long before 
he attained stardom, discriminating thea- 
tre-goers knew that he was one of the best 
actors on our stage. Today, when many 
actors of his generation have been for- 
gotten, Dudley Digges stands among the 
topmost artists of his profession. Modesty, 
dependability, industry—old-fashioned vir- 
tues all—have combined with talent and 
native ability to bring Dudley Digges his 
merited place in our theatre. 
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Cast for You Can’t Take It With You as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 421 at the Leetsdale, Pennsylvania, High School. 


Directed by Miss Ethel Virginia Peaslee. 
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‘ sidelights on 
‘| Motion Picture Acting 


¥ by JERRY BLUNT 

t- 

of Producing Director, Little Theatre, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ll. 

he 


in detail about motion picture act- 

ing, certain facts of paramount im- 
portance to such activity must be brought 
light. When any phase of an activity 
is @scontrolled by the mechanical appliances 
yn (wed in carrying on the activity, those ap- 
a- [pliances and their uses must be considered. 
or his certainly applies to motion picture 
ss acting. Before we can discuss screen act- 
at gmg in any adequate manner, we must 
al @have some knowledge of the factors which 

determine how that acting will be done. 
o’ MWe should also talk about the classifica- 
es flion of actors and say something of the 
do {opportunities in each field. 
ol @ Many erroneous ideas have arisen about 
motion picture acting among those who 
new it from a distance. These false ideas 
mght come from fan magazines which 
we sometimes too enthusiastic and too 


8, Be ORE one can talk intimately and 
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jut Meenerous in their rendition of Hollywood 
ne, act and gossip. Or they might come from 
ng #le announcements and circulars of so- 


ar- Walled talent scouts or fly-by-night pro- 
in- @moters who hold out visions of a “quick 
gh @uccess” to gullible young people. How- 
his @ver, no reputable person or organization 
he @wil treat the subject of motion picture 
led Gcting as anything other than the difh- 
ore Bult and hazardous occupation it is. Suc- 
ea- @essful screen actors are a hardworking 
est §ot who recognize the fact that each time 
ny hey face the camera they are putting 
or- @heir skill and ability to the test of a 
the @iecessarily widespread public approval. 


ty, @li that approval is not forthcoming they 
yir- Guill shortly cease to be motion picture 
ind §ctors. 


his | There are many similarities and many 
lifferences between screen and stage act- 
_. §mg. It is fairly safe to say that the fund- 
mentals of interpretation, the basis of 
which is the ability to communicate an 
dea or an emotion to an audience, are 
imilar. Actors in both fields must possess 
00d flexible voices, both must have ex- 
itessive bodies. Again, both must be ca- 
lable of artistic creation. Of the differ- 
‘ices one of the greatest is characterized 
y the word—sustaining. Let me explain. 
Nn the stage, weeks, sometimes months, 
#€ spent in rehearsals preparing the ac- 
ts to appear for a two or a two and a 
hour period. During this time, all 
i their past work must bear fruit. This 
mits an enormous strain on body, voice 
nd mind. Sustained continuity is the 
leynote. In the studio, few long sequences 
te filmed. Each scene is short with only 
‘few lines and movements in it. The 
lajority of “takes” (actual shooting of 
he scene) lasts not more than five or 
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seven minutes. Then there is a delay while 
the mechanical equipment, there is a tre- 
mendous amount of it, is moved. The 
same scene may be retaken five, ten or 
twenty times but always with a break be- 
tween. Just compare the matter of a few 
minutes before camera against the two 
hour stage period and you have some idea 
of the contrast between stage and screen 
in the matter.of sustaining. This differ- 
ence is not necessarily a favorable thing 
for the motion picture actor. Actually 
the opportunity a stage actor has to gear 
himself for the complete release of his 
faculties in a two hour period is an easier 
thing than the retention of all the factors 
of interpretation over a period of weeks 
or months which is the problem of the 
screen actor. Sense of continuity can 
easily be lost. 

Another marked difference between 
the screen and stage lies in the possible 
scope of movement. The stage actor must 
employ an element of distortion known 
as exaggeration in order to project his 
movements to an audience seated some 
distance from him. ‘The screen actor 
works close to the camera and the micro- 
phone both of which are magnifying in- 
struments. This necessitates a restriction 
rather than an exaggeration of movement. 
On the stage what would be a small facial 
movement which is scarcely seen by half 
the audience might become, before the 
camera, so large that the player could 
be accused of mugging. As for the micro- 
phone, nearly everyone knows what hap- 
pens when stage diction and projection 
are used before it. This restriction of 
scope in expression presents a real prob- 
lem. To many it is easier to let go than 
it is to restrain—yet restrain the screen 
actor must. And still he must lose none 
of his expressiveness! Many excellent 
stage actors fail in the movies because 
they cannot adjust themselves to this one 
element. 

Still another point of variance is the 
respective uses made of what I will term, 
for the purposes of this article, the me- 
chanical aids to acting. Many people will 
object to the terming of lighting, costum- 
ing, setting etc., as merely mechanical aids 
to acting. But I mean no disrespect in 
thus styling them for our immediate con- 
venience. On the stage these aids are 
static in that their position and use is 
restricted to a certain area. Their possi- 
bilities of movement are limited for the 
same reason. In the studio these same 
instruments are plastic and fluid, capable 
of movement. Theatre spectators must 
remain in one fixed locality, the audito- 


rium, and may not change their point of 
view of the stage to the side or back, or 
above or below the players and the setting. 
The screen actor plays to the camera 
which, unlike the audience, is capable of 
much movement. It can be changed to 
catch the players and the set from an 
infinite variety of angles. And when the 
camera moves, the lights, etc, also move. 
After a long shot the camera cuts to a 
close-up. The lights used for the first 
shot are changed for the second. The set 
is photographed from a different angle 
so that it is possible to say that it too has 
changed. A detail of costume or make- 
up lost in the first is picked up in the 
second. Such flexibility of mechanical 
aids is impossible in the theatre. This 
flexibility permits actors to act in areas not 
possible on the stage. A moving camera 
shoots a man riding a horse, flying an 
aeroplane, swimming under water: many 
many things impossible in the theatre. The 
resultant freedom of movement is of in- 
estimable value to the actor for reasons 
so obvious I need not mention them. 

This factor of flexibility of mechanical 
aids affects screen acting in another way. 
The ability of the camera to move gives 
it the power of selection in a high degree. 
It can select and focus on any object it 
wishes, be it large or small, automatically 
excluding all material which is extraneous. 
It can select just the thing it wants and 
can eliminate all others. When an actor 
appears on the stage we can see his whole 
body, even though he may wish us to 
look only at his hand. On the screen we 
would see only the hand. This means 
that the film actor, because of the camera, 
has the power to surely fix the audience’s 
attention on just the spot he wishes. A 
great aid to acting is this element, and an 
added responsibility. The actor must 
possess the ability to move each part of 
his body well and surely. 

A major criticism which might be leveled 
at the majority of film players is that so 
few of them actually attempt to under- 
stand the role played by these mechanical 
aids. It is too easy to take them for 
granted and leave the understanding to 
the specialists who handle them. But it 
is easily comprehensible that an intelligent 
understanding would increase the effec- 
tiveness of any actor’s work. Paul Muni’s 
acting is a top example of such compre- 
hension. 

Actual acting requirements for the 
films are many and varied. I have spoken 
of the ability to interpret, that is funda- 
mental. It applies to characters and sit- 
uations. No company will pay a salary 
to an actor who moves like a stick, speaks 
like a dummy and cannot comprehend the 
meaning behind his lines. The screen ac- 
tor must possess a nice appearance and be 
able to move easily and freely. Just to 
possess a good looking face and figure 
is not enough. As a matter of fact, most 
directors will pass by the too handsome 
boy and select the one whose face and 
body show vitality and intelligence. Such 

(Continued on page 14) 
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stage Make-Up 


Part VII 
by CARL B. CASS 


The Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


ticle we considered 
the variations in 
the individual features 
of the face. In the 
present article we shall 
take up the matter of 
specific characteriza- 
4 tion in a very general 
ae mT Ay. 
= Most people, start- 
Prof. Cass ing the study of make- 
up, want definite outlines of procedure 
that they may follow. They want to be 
told exactly what to use and how to use 
it, according to a definite classification of 
character types. Knowing of this com- 
mon desire, the writer has, nevertheless, 
tried to avoid such outlines of procedure, 
because he believes that the student can- 
not learn to apply make-up by means of 
standard memorized procedures. He be- 
lieves that each student must learn to 
analyze any face, and determine for him- 
self the specific needs of faces in terms 
of the particular parts to be played. 

There is a very natural tendency to 
stereotype or caricature stage characters 
into definite standard types. When we 
consider such characters as an artist, col- 
lege professor, policeman, doctor, prize 
fighter, Italian, Chinaman, Russian, and 
Indian we form in our minds a more or 
less definite picture that we consider typi- 
cal of each. Our mind’s-eye-view of an 
artist, for example, is perhaps character- 
ized by long and rather bushy hair; a thin 
pale, and finely molded face; perhaps a 
small beard and mustache; and a smock, 
windsor tie, and beret. If we meet a real 
artist with short blonde hair, a heavy, 
round face, and wearing a white coat, we 
may be mildiy surprised and comment 
that he looks more like a butcher than an 
artist and let it go at that. The world 
is full of people who do not appear to be 
typical of that which they are. 

When we make-up a stage character 
we need to compromise. We should not 
try to make all artists appear exactly like 
our mind’s-eye picture of one; nor should 
we trv to represent an artist on the stage 
to look like a butcher merely because a 
real artist may possibly look like one. In 
other words, we should avoid caricature ; 
and we should try to avoid giving the 
audience a false impression of a character 
by a definite departure from “type.” 

As stated in the last article, characteri- 
zation appearance is determined by age, 
sex, race, nationality, occupation, social 
class, personality, habits, intelligence, and 
condition of health. It should be impos- 
sible as well as useless to attempt to class- 
ify factors as well as all the combinations 
of them. However, for the sake of illus- 


|: the preceding ar- 
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tration, the following outline may prove 
suggestive. 
Race 
We speak of the red, black, yellow, 
brown, and white races, though these 
names are not literally descriptive. 


The American Indian 

Hair—straight and black—dressed dif- 
ferently according to tribes (a matter for 
investigation ) . 

Color—ranges from dark brown to a 
light reddish or coppery brown. 

Face—ranges from flat and round to 
relatively long and thin with aquiline nose 
as seen on our nicke's—cheek bones usu- 
ally prominent—rarely any beard. 

Special Customs—war paint worn only 
on special occasions—feathers may be 
worn (feathers have special significance 
and individual cases should be specifically 
investigated ) . 

The American Negro 

Hair—kinky and black (wig is usually 
necessary ) . 

Color—ranging from dark to 
brown. 

Face—usually wide and rather round— 
broad, flat nose—thick lips which are 
colored a slightly darker brown than the 
face (never red except in the case of a 
negro girl who would use rouge) . 


Note: Do not confuse the negro with the min- 
strel, which is really a non-realistic type of stage 


light 


clown. The minstrel is usually made up black -- 


rather than brown (using burnt cork or minstrel 
— with exaggerated white or flesh colored 
ips. 
The Mexican 
Hair—usually straight and _ black. 
Color—ranging from dark to light 
brown with a reddish or coppery tinge. 
Face—nothing distinctly characteristic 
—mustache may be worn—side burns 
may be slightly lengthened as an upper 
class style. 


The Oriental 

Hair—straight and black—European 
styles of cutting and dressing now custom- 
ary (historical styles are subjects for in- 
vestigation ) . 

Color—ranging from medium yellowish 
brown to nearly white with orange tinge. 

Face—flat and round—low and rather 
flat nose—almond-shaped eyes with taut 
smooth lids—little or no declivity of brow 
—eyebrows usually sparce and short, fail- 
ing to slant down at the outer ends. 

Special Customs—long, wispy mustache, 
and odd custom of upper classes—long 
finger nails, an old custom of aristocratic 
men and women (fingernails may be imi- 
tated with pieces cut from a sheet of cel- 
luloid and glued or taped to the fingers). 


Note: Slanting Oriental eyes are usually very 
much overdone. Relatively few Oriental eyes 
actual slant. See the preceding article. 


East Indian or Hindu 


Hair—straight or only slightly curly 
and black. 

Color—brown with reddish tinge. 

Face—nothing distinctive—usually re. 
atively thin-small beard and mustache 
sometimes though rarely worn. 


Semitic or Jew 

Hair—usually dark brown and often 
wavy. 

Face—nose relatively long with point 
slanting downward—small mouth with 
curved and short upper lip (mouth close 
to nose) eyes often large and usually dark, 

Note: There is a general tendency to exagger. 
ate the Jewish nose beyond reason. The bridge 


of the nose is actually more often straight than 
arched. 


Nationalities 


Nationality characteristics are relatively 
indistinctive and we must not overdo 
them. 

English—nothing distinctive. 

German—nothing distinctive though a 
wide and rather round face and blonde 
coloring is considered to be fairly typical. 

Scandinavian—tall and blonde thought 
to be typical. 

Russtan—telatively large mustaches and 
beards are comparatively common though 
by no means universal among Russian 
men. 

French—brunette coloring fairly com- 
mon—small, well kept mustaches (and less 
commonly, beards) may be worn, but by 
no means as a universal custom. 

Spanish — typically brunette—slightly 
elongated sideburns may be worn espec- 
ially by the dressy type of man. 

Italian—typically brunette—skin may 
be light brown though northern Italians 
are often blonde. 


Occupation 


The effect of occupation upon appear- 
ance can be determined after a little 
thought. There are a number of signifi- J 
cant points to be considered: the phys- 
cal, mental, and emotional effort involved; 
exposure to light, weather, pure air, oF 
dirt and grime; the kind of social con- 
tacts made. For example, let us consider 
a coal miner. Hard labor, poor air, little 
sun, grimy work, and contacts only with 
other miners (resulting in carelessness 
about personal appearance) would mean, 
in terms of make-up, a rather pale basi¢ 
color, uncombed hair, perhaps a stubble 
beard, possibly a ragged mustache; and, 
if engaged in or returning from work, 4 
grimy face and hands. 


Social Class 


The effects of social class are closely 
allied to those of occupation. Physical 
conditions and customs associated with the 
economic level are the points to consider. 
A poor farmer’s daughter, for example, 
might be expected to appear healthy and 
simply made-up in order to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a girl who uses cosmetics OF 
has her hair dressed at a beauty parlor. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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. Scene from Pollock’s The House Beautiful as given by Thespians at the Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio. Directed by Florence Hill. 2. Scene 
iom The Eyes of Tlaloc, a production of Troupe No. 252 at Kellogg, Idaho, High School. Miss Isabelle Lindsay, director. 3. Scene from Mystery 
it Midnight at the Omak, Washington, High School. Directed by Miss Alice E. Williams. Thespian Troupe No. 113. 4. Initiation team at the Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, High School. Thespian Troupe No. 443. Miss Mabel Schuller, Sponsor. 5. Cast for Little Women as given at the Aurora, Nebraska, 
High School. Directed by Miss Loine Gaines. Troupe No. 17. 6. Scene from the play, Moonset, as given by Thespians at the Lubbock, Texas, 
High School. Directed by Miss Marie Cook. 7. Stage set for Foot-Loose at the Leesburg, Florida, High School. 8. Scene from Anne of Green 
Cables recently staged at the Wetumpka, Ala., High School. Directed by Miss Margaret Hogan. 9. Scene from The Boer as given by members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 192 at the Keokuk, Iowa, High School. Awarded Superior Rating in the Iowa Play Production Festival (1940 season). 
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Stage Make-Up—Part VII 
(Continued from page 12) 


She may be neat or slovenly as would be 
determined by her personality. 


Habits 


The character’s habits may be con- 
sidered in terms of his probable recrea- 
tions, the consequent exposure to weather, 
general health, or, perhaps, dissipation. 
A hard drinking sportsman might be 
made up with florid basic color and possi- 
bly a flat or pouchy face. 


Intelligence 


Although psychologists have proved 
that intelligence cannot be accurately 
judged in terms of facial appearance, we 
still associate intelligence with a relatively 
long face, high forehead, and finely 
molded features. 


Condition of Health 


The effects of good health may be seen 
in basic coloring, bright eyes, and glossy 
hair. The effects of poor health, however, 
will depend upon the ailment. High blood 
pressure, anemia, or jaundice, for exam- 
ple, will affect the basic coloring in dif- 
ferent ways. Dull eyes and hair suggest 
loss of energy. Excessive fat or extreme 
thinness suggest different types of ill 
health. If one is alert to the possible ef- 
fects of various kinds of illnesses, the prob- 
lem of make-up for the correct effect is 
simple. 


Non-Realistic Make-Up 


In non-realistic make-up one follows 
the principles of design rather than those 
of natural shapes, proportions, and con- 
tours. Usually, however, the actor is not 
supposed to lose his identity as a living 
creature, and even a design should be 
adapted to the face. 

In a stylized make-up there may be 
nothing more than extremely exaggerated 
features. A sly lawyer, for example, may 
be made up with a nose built up to a 
sharp needle-like point, sharp jagged eye- 
brows, etc.; thus following the idea of 
suggesting mental sharpness, activity, and 
energy with sharp angles. 

The clown is a conventional non-realis- 
tic character. All clown make-ups require 
exaggeration of features and extreme con- 
trasts of colors. 

Other kinds of make-up may depart 
from reality even to the extent that the 
features lose their identity. But such 
make-up, however, should be applied with 
some definite principle of design in mind. 


Miscellaneous “Do’s and Don’t’s” 


1. Arrange to apply all character 
make-up, if possible, some time before 
the first performance. 

a. It will enable you to study the 

effects of lights. 

b. It will help the actor to gain a 

“feeling” for his part. 

2. Start the make-up early enough or 
have enough help so as to avoid a 
feverish rush before the performance. 
The actors will be nervous enough and 
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should not be disconcerted by any ex- 
citement on the part of the one apply- 
ing the make-up. 

3. Apply no make-up except for a 
definite observable effect, and remem- 
ber that make-up should not be recog- 
nizable as make-up but rather as a 
quality of the character to whom it is 
applied. 

4. When applying grease paint, avoid 
all sharp and strong contrasts in color 
and intensity. 

5. Highlights mark out gently curv- 
ing prominences; consequently you 
should not apply them as distinct or 
sharp lines. 

6. Do not use an eyebrow pencil to 
draw in wrinkles except for tiny indis- 
tinct lines to gain the effect of texture 
or to deepen a line already applied 
with lining color. 

7. Never try to create an impression 
of contour which does not exist. Do 
no more than accentuate or modify the 
contours of the face as they exist. 

8. Do not apply any rule of make-up 
unless you can explain it in terms of 
the logic of nature. 

9. Study historical and national cus- 
toms of cutting and dressing hair and 
whiskers. 

10. Always study your own make-up 
work as it is seen upon the stage at 
different distances. 

11. Never try to do the impossible 
with make-up. 

12. Continue to observe faces and 





practice, practice, and continue to 
practice. 
Sidelights on Motion Picture 
Acting 


(Continued from page 11) 

a one as looks well, walks well, wears 
clothes well and moves with ease. It is 
the mind, the personality behind the out- 
ward appearance that counts. Of course 
physical appearance is important. Under 
the magnifying eye of the camera a face 
badly proportioned or blemished shows 
up grotesque or unsightly. Make-up 
can help but it cannot work miracles. 
Though many ugly faces and figures are 
used because of their very ugliness, the op- 
portunities are restricted to a very limited 
field with older rather than younger per- 
sons in demand. Good health is impor- 
tant. A sickly body will show in lack of 
muscle tonus and when exaggerated by 
the camera generally produces a negative 
audience response. What has been said 
about the physique also applies to the 
voice. 

The motion picture medium admirably 
lends itself to three general styles of act- 
ing—specialty, personality and character. 
Specialty acting would include those who 
have a maxium skill in one particular 
field, and minimum skills in others. The 
singer, the dancer and the skater are illus- 
trations of those in this group. More usual 
and prominent are the personality and 
the character acting groups. 

The personality actor is one who nearly 
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always plays himself. He sells his pe 7 
ality. No matter what part he plays hej,. 


generally the same. That is, he usues 
same gestures and reads his lines, no ma 
ter what the character or the situatig 
with the same vocal pattern. He, as ; 
individual, has something which an a 
dience likes, and likes well enough to com 
again and again to see it. This sort , 
actor generally tackles the problems j 
each script in exactly the same manne 
The plots change but he does not. Claj 
Gable and Jimmy Cagney are good exan 
ples of the personality actor. Their pi 
tures are like continued stories in whid 
the hero is simply in one situation afte 
another. Personality playing can be goo 
or bad depending upon the individu 
It has held a place in the theatre fro 
the very beginning. Nor is it easy. Tj 
only a few individuals is given the abilit 
to thus project themselves. The person 
ality actor must possess in abundance, ant 
be able to “get them out,” qualities ¢ 
man or womanhood which are _looke( 
upon as admirable. This style of actin 
on the screen is, in many ways, like typ 
casting on the stage. 

Character acting is almost the opposit 
of the style just discussed. It require 
that the actor submerge his own person 
ality in that of the part. He must be abl 
to change his commonplace identity. Hi 
must attack the problems in each scrip 
as the character he is portraying would 
He will change his movements to sui 
those of the character he is playing. Hi 
voice will change, so will his make-u 
Now it is easy, by means of costume ant 
makeup to change the outward appear 
ance; what is not so easy is to chang 
the mental approach. Unless that is one 
costume and make-up will help but little 
The character actor must be able to thinl 
as his character does. Before there ca 
be interpretation there must be under 
standing. There must be observation 0 
people like the one he is to interpret t 
see how they move, how they talk ant 
how they think. From his observation 
will come general impressions which he 
after discarding some, will organize int 
a specific pattern. Simply to imitate 0 
copy what he has seen is not good. He 
must interpret, he must translate, he mus 
make his own the material he has gath 
ered. A good sound technique based 0 
years of experience is necessary. This 80 
of actor must continually work at hi 
trade passing up no opportunity of add 
ing to his library of characters. Pa 
Muni, Charles Laughton and _ Walte 
Brennen are outstanding proponents 0 
this style of acting. 

Screen acting, as can be seen, is by ™ 
means a simple procedure. It is influence 
and controlled by hundreds of differen 
agencies, both human and mechanical 
some of which have been discussed. ! 
comprehensive understanding of all mo 
tion picture acting can only come whe 
all the conditioning factors, in their propt 
relationships, are properly noted and wu! 
derstood. 
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“Values of Creative Dramatics 


ma ‘ 


by CARRIE RASMUSSEN 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


HEN we speak of the values de- 
rived from educational or crea- 
tive dramatics, immediately we 
think of the very obvious values, so well 
known to all of us who have the privilege 
of teaching this fascinating subject. 
Briefly, these values run something like 
this, don’t they? 


1. Growth in— 2. Keener sense of— 
vocabulary feeling 
expression mood 
oral reading variety 
judgment design and grouping 
discretion discipline 
taste cooperation 
teamwork poise 


meeting emergencies 

We all feel that creative dramatics de- 
velops the child in these ways. We have 
repeated these values to ourselves in justi- 
fication many times, and we have seen 
them in print more often. 

Now, no one would question that these 
are values the development of which will 
enrich our daily living, and anything we 
can do to promote their growth is com- 
mendable. But there is something more 
inherent than all of these, (or is it a syn- 
thesis of them all?) that is a result or a 
direct derivative of educational dramatics. 
It is what happens to the whole child, 
the whole school, through this avenue of 
creative dramatics, that makes it such a 
conductor of values, and makes it so im- 
portant a part of the curriculum. 


Developing creative expression is such 
an unlimited activity that includes much 
more than developing our voices and our 
bodies; it includes much more than de- 
veloping our minds and our hands; it is 
not a skill. It includes more than devel- 
oping the senses or stimulating the im- 
agination. 

The kingdom of creation is within, and 
who can say or know when or how it is 
best kindled, or set aglow? Fortunately, 
the right of knowing, understanding, and 
self-expression is the right of everyone of 
us; the difference is only in degree. What 
makes the difference in degree is a con- 
jecture. The prime aim of education is 
to light the hidden springs of the child 
and thereby help him find and use his 
secret potentialities. We might call this 
tuning in on the creative spirit. 

What is the creative spirit? Rollo 
Walter Brown says, “‘it is taking life apart 
and putting it together again.” Since we 
have so often been told “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” this is a good defi- 
Nition, isn’t it? Tuning in on it, awaken- 
ing it, using it, is to be happy, is to know 
one’s possibilities, is to realize one’s powers. 
It is the duty of education to help children 
find this kingdom within themselves. 

How can we best do this? That is a 
question not yet answered, and perhaps 
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too difficult for any of us to answer, but in 
our relationships in some form, be it right 
or wrong, we do answer it every day. 
How do we do it? 

A child sitting in an audience listening 
intently is creating in proportion to his 
capacity to feel keenly, to hear accurately, 
to think intelligently, to discriminate care- 
fully, and to compare meaningfully. De- 
veloping these capacities on the part of a 
child is our daily problem. We must all 
try to develop them in our own best way, 
but we must not feel that growth comes 
only through’ physical activity. Silently, 
meditatively, unobtrusively, we often grow 
in ways physical activity cannot ac- 
complish. 

The external world for all of us is what 
we make of it in our creative imagina- 
tions. We are all creative when we learn 
to tune in when we learn to see with our 
inward eye, and hear with our inward ear. 
Only then does the world take on signifi- 
cant meaning to us. 

This can be accomplished sometimes 
through doing, sometimes through being, 
sometimes through seeing and hearing. It 
can be done through thinking, imagining, 
and feeling. We should have opportunities 
to experience all of these parts of living. 

And so to develop the whole child and 
the whole school, we must give the 
greatest number of ways. 

In creative dramatics we have an op- 
portunity to give many children many 
kinds of experiences for creative self- 
expression as well as submitting them to 
necessary discipine. 

Self-expression comes through creating 
characters both through acting and writ- 


ing, creating and re-creating them until 
they embody the finest imaginings one is 
capable of having. No sculptor or artist 
has a greater opportunity to mould an 
image of his making. It comes through 
setting the stage; it comes through cloth- 
ing the character, though only a feather is 
stuck in his hat, or a cane is put in his 
hand. 

Creative self-expression comes no less 
through intelligent list2ning and hearing, 
where the power to Ciscriminate, to com- 
pare, to reason is developed. Listening of 
this kind, as well as the gradual building 
of characters from stories and plays, must 
be guided by the teacher. But since most 
of the world listens and sees plays later 
in life, isn’t it worth while to train child- 
ren in listening so they will be able to re- 
create in their minds what they see? 

Since the writer of plays and stories 
composes with feeling, mind, and imagi- 
nation, the actor and listener must learn 
to comprehend and re-create in the same 
terms. 


Discipline comes through the necessity 
of being true to a conception, through 
concentration and mental effort, through 
vocal tone, agile use of the body, and 
through intelligent listening. 

While there are many tangible values 
to be noted as a result of creative drama- 
tics, it seems to me the greatest of all 
values is helping children to develop their 
secret powers, to help them awaken the 
creative spirit, to help them tune in on 
that greatest of all kingdoms, the king- 
dom within themselves. 

And when we see on the part of child- 
ren from day to day greater potentialities 
of various kinds—seeing more acutely, 
feeling more keenly, speaking more 
beautifully, creating more in art and song 
and play, being less timid, and more 
thoughtful of others, we hope that 
through creative dramatics we have in 
some way helped them to find their own 
kingdom. 
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A scene from Robinhood as given by sixth grade students of Madison, Wisconsin. 
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school level. 





Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 





Tish 


As Staged by Gladys Anne Garber, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Tish, comedy in thrée acts, by. Alice Chadwicke. 
Adapted from Mary Roberts Rinehart’s stories. 5 m., 


8 f. Royalty, $25.00. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 


Suitability 


AST moving in action, with plenty 
kK of breath-taking events, this comedy 
is adapted to the needs of the high 
school group. The plot is intricate enough 
to become absorbing to those who like to 
solve riddles. The fun is innocent and the 
escapades are lively enough to appeal 
to the younger generation. A wish that 
the villain starve to death and the com- 
mand by Tish that he stand closer to 
the razor when he shaves, are the only un- 
ethical bits. Comparing the world war to 
a boy scout party seems gross understate- 
ment with events as we know them. 
Otherwise, the play maintains health and 
vigor. 


Plot 


Tish and two other spinsters set out in 
a second hand car to “lead the simpler 
life.’ The Eagle Hotel with its helpful 
hostess, Ellen, becomes their refuge after 
thrilling experiences. A nephew, in try- 
ing to rescue his aunts, finds himself 
championing Ellen. Due to the looting 
of the hotel safe, Ellen is forced to for- 
feit her hotel to Luther Hopkins. Tish 
produces the bandit after a run-on-high 
in her nephew’s airplane; the stolen 
money is returned and Ellen and Charlie 
receive Tish’s benediction. 











GLADYS ANNE GARBER 


ISS GLADYS ANNE GARBER, a 
graduate of the State Teachers College, 
California, Pa., conducts a very successful 
speech center in Greensburg, Pa.; where she 
gives private instruction in voice, diction, 
public speaking, speech correction and dra- 
matics. Miss Garber with twenty years of 
experience behind her believes in learning 
by doing. She gives her pupils many and 
varied opportunities for using the theories 
She teaches. Her pupils are heard over 
WHJB, the Greensburg radio station. Her 
pupils accept many invitations from clubs 
and organizations where they entertain in 
various ways. 
I am pleased to present Miss Garber to 
the readers of this page. 











Casting 


The casting of Tish demands expert 
care. Tish is definite and has an air of 
finality, even in her fainting. Everything 
she is and does registers in her firm, pur- 
poseful walk. Her single-mindedness is 
apparent, though her goal varies with 
every escapade. She is severe, but not 
hard; she roller skates and swims and is 
extremely human; she is not beset by 
idle curiosity because she is too busy 
finding interesting things to do. 


Charlie Sands should be alert and 
possess a driving force to help him sail 
through all his perplexities. Select a per- 
son of vim and spend time polishing his 
stage technique. 

Charita should be selected for her 
ability to do a clever piece of unusual 
character work. Her movements may 
symbolize the mood and tempo of the 
play, so she should be capable of giving 











Photograph of a model set designed by Miss Garber for the production of Tish. 
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an attitude of questioning, of unsolved 
riddles, and of an indifference to events 
outside her ken. 

Sheriff Lem Pike is the usual combina- 
tion of disjointed Rube and keenly ap- 
prehensive officer found in this type of 
comedy. Luther Hopkins is the pompous 
villain. 

Lizzie and Aggie may be contrasted in 
build and costume, manners, and speech. 
There is opportunity for pantomime and 
for the display of many moods through 
facial expression. 

The remaining characters require di- 
rectness and ease of manner. 


Directing 


The tempo is in 6/8 time. The action 
takes place within the space of three days. 
The mood is gay, despite Lizzie’s and 
Aggie’s frustrations. Tish rebounds with 
every defeat so that her calamities be- 
come frolicsome adventures. To keep this 
gay mood and fast tempo, spend time 
with Charita. Charita must be funny to 
gaze upon,—so grotesque that her make- 
up causes Aggie to scream. She should 
be mysterious with a silence caused by 
blankness of mind. Yet there is a dog- 
gedness in her resolve to get into and out 
of that lunch-room. Ask her to plod 
across the floor to the counter, but not to 
be slip-shod. Give her just enough brain 
to follow through, but let there be no 
dalliance. 

Lem’s lines at the beginning of Act I 
should be keyed to the allegretto tempo. 
They have a tendency to lag. Don’t drag 
them. 

Upon the first entrance of Tish in Act 
I, stage business is of great importance. 
There are a number of changes in posi- 
tron for Aggie and Lizzie as well as Tish. 
Agitated action centers about Tish, with 
comedy springing out of the pseudo- seri- 
ousness of the plot. Tish’s abrupt move- 
ments, while portraying definite action, 
should not be spasmodic nor hurried. 

The uncertainty of Aggie’s and Lizzie’s 
mental states should cause their move- 
ments to fade into motion. (Technique 
in Dramatic Art, by Halliam Bosworth, 
explains this point in Chapter 16.) 

Near the close of Act I, Tish stands 
left of Charlie when Luther Hopkins 
hurls his threats. The business of swing- 
ing Charlie to her left gives humorous 
point to Tish’s curtain speech. The me- 
chanics of this action deserve decided 
care. 

Early in Act II mention is made of code 
messages received from Mexico. Since a 
solution of this mystery is forthcoming 
near the close of Act III, this statement 
should be pointed up. 

Focus attention on Charlie rather than 
on Denby’s telephoning to Hollywood 
near the end of the first scene in Act III. 
Denby’s motive seems none too clear here. 

Sound effects as described in John J. 
Floherty’s On the Air, published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co., may be adapted 
to use in this play. 
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Character Act Il Act Il Act Ill 
Bllen Linen frock Pale blue rayon challie, daintily | Same as Act II 
White apron tucked, and trim beige hose 





White shoes and hose 





Charita Figured cotton in purple, green, red | Same as Act I Same as Act I 
and yellow print 
Royal blue apron and blue moccasins 



























































Tish Coat suit in Indian rust with earth- | Smart riding habit in tan with | Dressed as in Act l 
brown accessories brown trim Carries camera case 
Brown flat-heeled oxfords Polished boots 
Lizzie Coat suit of wine-red trimmed in | Baggy knickerbocker trousers, pur- | Blue dress with huge 
black braid ple sweater flower design 
Fitted jacket, style of 1900 Derby hat Tasseled bedroom 
High-crowned hat, very round Boots slippers 
Black shoes, laced 
Aggie Dress in stripes of mustard yellow, | Tight habit of brown checks Red and black striped 
purple and green Turkish towel dress : 
Wide-brimmed hat, with plume and | Riding boots Red bedroom slippers 
flower | 
Luther Dark blue or gray business suit, saiff | Same as Act 1 but without hat | Same as Act I 
Hopkins white collar, black string bow tie 
Black felt hat 
Callie Sports outfit; jumper of rose with | Same as Act I Same as in previous 
Hopkins rose and white blouse Acts 
Pale hose 
Charlie Whipcord trousers Dove-gray flannel slacks Same as Act II but 
Sands Brown puttees; leather shoes Soft shirt to match, with bright without hat 
Tan shirt, black tie, belted jacket neckie 
Helmet Sport jacket and sport shoes 
Soft felt hat 
Bettina Smart traveling ensemble Same as Act I but without a hat | Same as Act II 
Trent Navy blue silk with white accesso- 
ries and blue felt hat 
Lem Pike Blue trousers, high-laced boots, khaki | Same as Act I, with leather belt | Same as Act I 
shirt, dark coat containing his holster 
Sheriff’s badge Peaked hat 
Wesley Pale green flannel slacks, soft pongee Same as previous act, without hat | Same as Act I 
shirt, brown and tan tie without hat 


Brown sport shoes, sport jacket 
Pale green felt hat 








Denby Well-tailored business suit in | Same as Act II but 
light brown ‘~jthout hat 

Magenta tie and handkerchief 

Lizard-skin shoes 

Brown hat with feather 


























Dorice Magenta suit and hat 
Jewelry 
Rehearsals from an outmoded phonograph machine. 


There should be five weeks of rehearsal § The counter may be constructed by the 
for high school players. Five one-hour Shop department of the high school to- 
veriod for the first two weeks will suffice gether with the stools and round tables 
to visualize action and theme. There nd shelf. The sofa and settee may be 
should be three-hour periods daily there- upholstered and pillowed by the sewing 
after. when intensive work is done. classes and the Navajo blankets simulated 
' by woven rugs done in the opportunity 
Stage Problems rooms. Tans and browns are the basic 

The walls of the set are cream-colored colors with draperies of blue, a blue chair, 
in a rough, unplastered effect, with rugs a green settee, and splashes of red and 
of tan on the floor. The safe is fashioned orange in pillows and wall hangings. The 
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Legend: (Right Stage) 1. Arm chair. 2. Divan. 3. Telephone and stand. 4. Straight backed 
chair. 5. Safe. (Left stage) 6. Table. 7, 8, 9. Chairs. 10. Lunch counter. 11, 12, 13, Stools. 
14. Hat tree. 15. Shelf. 16. Settee. R. 1. Door to kitchen. R. 2. Arch to upstairs rooms, 
Screen Door L. to exterior. Door Center. To exterior. 
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Announcing the staging of Stage Door in 
the October issue. 








hanging lamp may be obtained from a 
signal tower of a railroad where telegraph 
operators keep such things filled with 
kerosine. 


Make-Up 


Charita’s make-up deserves especial 
consideration. The olive hue of her skin, 
the black hair, straight and shiny, and the 
maturity of her figure require deft han- 
dling. A wig will solve the problem of 
long hair for her. 

The sheriff, with his mustache, should 
be amusing, with a bright, ruddy com- 
plexion and a bald head. The latter is 
achieved through the use of a wig. Wigs 
may be obtained through your theatrical 
customer. Wigs are not too true to life, 
are very unruly at times and not too 
sanitary. It is worthwhile to have some 
projects in wig-making at school. 


Budget 


This play can be kept within a budget 
of $60.00 if scenery is already on hand. 
Otherwise, it may be necessary to add 
$15.00 more to the budget. The budget 
of $60.00 is implying a royalty of $25.00 
and advertising of $15.00, leaving $20.00 
for other expenses. 

Publicity 

Leads concerning the advertising of the 
play are given in the play book. Write to 
your department stores six weeks in ad- 
vance and ask them to dress a window 
depicting a scene from the play. We have 
had success in this sort of advertising in 
our Business and Professional Women’s 
Week in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. The 
windows drew much favorable comment. 
This same idea could be made quite a 
selling point both for the merchants and 
for the drama group. 


Results 


Zestful living, new incentives to action, 
and development of keen sympathy for 
others are to be experienced through act- 
ing in Tish. The clear, direct speech re- 
quired is valuable training. To achieve 
sparkle in the action, precision and time- 
ly execution are developed. 

The gay, spirited mood of the play will 
have a wholesome reaction upon the 
audience. An appreciation of simplicity 
and genuineness together with an _hilari- 
ous response to the witticisms (unless re- 
duced to mere gags) will encourage 
healthy relaxation. 

The potential artists, architects, paint- 
ers, scene designers, and mechanical 
draftsmen will find an excellent medium 
for their skills and dreams in planning 
and developing the set. In making his 
sketch-model, the scene designer will find 
Andre Smith’s Scenewright, published by 
Macmillan Company, of immeasurable 
value. 
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and it does seem only a few weeks 
ago that I was starting a whole 
new year of articles for these two pages 
of mine. You may remember, those of 
you who read my department, that at 
the close of last season I wrote an article 
on scenery that did not get down to brass 
tacks in a constructive sense. I remember 
that I said we had been quite occupied 
with detailed directions for building stone 
fireplaces, doors, windows and wind ma- 
chines—and therefore it was perhaps time 
that we sat down and talked at random 
on the subject of scenery as a whole. 
And so, as this season draws to a close, 
I shall again digress from exact instruction 
and indulge myself in the luxury of small 
talk. I wish that I could see you all— 
all you readers who have written me 
letters—and all you readers who haven't 
asked for my assistance about your staging 
problems. But that is impossible, so I am 
going to ask you to imagine that you have 
dropped in to my living-room for a chat. 


Wwerr makes a setting have that hard- 

to-define thing called atmosphere? 
What puts a set into that satisfying field 
where you have no jarring note to mar 
the studied perfection of the whole? What 
makes or breaks your setting, when you 
have studied carefully, painted well and 
propped to the best of your ability? Pull 
up that easy chair and I'll attempt to 
tell you. 

It’s the little things that count. The 
difference between a barren setting and a 
good one can often be measured in the 
furnishing of small objects— ash trays, 
casual books and magazines, small pictures 
and other bric-a-brac. Of course, one 
treads always on the border line, for there 
is the danger of cluttering or overcrowd- 
ing a setting. Where to stop can be deter- 
mined by a council of war, if the head of 
the production is at all unsure of the 
setting furniture and bric-a-brac. 

I remember the time, during a season 
of summer stock, when the prop man 
gathered a bunch of lilacs and fern and 
proceeded to fill the fireplace on one side 
of the setting. He was broken-hearted 
when the director ordered them out of 
the picture. When he was made to under- 
stand that the characters of the piece 
would not have such a decoration, he 
was slightly mollified. That was a good 
prop man, and his only tendency was to 
overload at times. 

Generally, a thorough reading of the 
play will tell you all you need to know 
about the kind and variety of properties, 


i last issue for the school year— 
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It’s the Little Things That Count 


not used by the actors but valuable for 
dressing, needed on the set. 


The homey touches that make or break 
a setting are many. There are certain 
well-known adjuncts to any period. The 
gay nineties—what could be better than a 
whatnot? Victorian—heavy drapes and 
pampas green in the corner. Those spindly 
bamboo stands-—ball and fringe drapes on 
an arch. So much more than horsehair 
furniture. 


Every good prop man has two or three 
big laundry baskets. He rushes into his 
set at the drop of the curtain and quickly 
picks bric-a-brac from its place and nestles 
it in the basket. In a few moments he has 
all the little pieces safely packed away, 
until such time as that act comes to be 
set again. 

Speaking of properties, did any of you 
ever have the privilege of peering into an 
old-time character actor’s trunk? The care 
and thought with which those actors chose 
their properties can be no better exempli- 
fied than in the matter of spectacles. 
Probably it was an old cigar box—and this 
is what it held: Old square frame “specs” 
with straight steel bows, stuck in a scab- 
bard case—for rural melodramas. An 
English monocle for the old toff part, 
tortoise-shell cheaters for the studious 
character, and of course the gold-rimmed 
pince-nez for the man of affairs, complete 
with black ribbon. Directors, years ago 
when I was a professional scenic artist, 
were known for their pince-nez and their 
spats — playing the part of a theatrical 
magnate with scarce a week’s pay in their 
pockets. But what I am getting at is 
this—your old-time character actor, with 
his complete wardrobe of everything from 
full dress to a pith sun helmet, knew how 
valuable properties were in creating an 
illusion of reality. It was the little things 
that counted with them, every time. 

Once I knew a leading man who scoured 
the second-hand shops for a pair of 
trousers. He was to play Chico, the 
sewer cleaner, in the play called Seventh 
Heaven. Finally, he found a pair— old 
and dirty, of just the proper swagger. He 
threw them in back of his wardrobe trunk, 
which was standing open in his dressing- 
room. His long search was ended in 
triumph, and he knew that his trousers 
were right. What happened? The clean- 
ing woman, scrubbing up over the week- 
end, came upon the old pants and promptly 
threw them out! 

It is attention to the smallest detail that 
makes a good production really good. A 
pair of double doors in the backing of 


the arch across the back of the setting— 
one door-knob carelessly higher than the 
other may irritate the eye so that one 
comes away with no memory of the 


gorgeous draperies—but the rankling sen. | 


sation that something was out of key in 
the whole play. 


We all know what an incongruity js, 
“Want of a fitness, or harmony.” Some- 
times the play calls for just that, to bring 
out a point in the action. A family brings 
home a brand-new radio, for instance, 
and it might help the play if it should 
stick out like a sore thumb. 

You have to watch out for unintentional 
incongruities — the placing of too much 
too close together. Alas, I remember a 
marble clock with an iron horse on the 
top that a prop man triumphantly placed 
on a mantel shelf. The top of the shelf, 
built by a summer theatre student, con- 
sisted of nothing but unsupported beaver- 
board. It was during the performance 
that the mantel gave a groan and that 
marble timepiece appeared in the fireplace 
below. The carpenter blamed the prop 
man and the prop man spoke bitterly 
about having a right to expect the shelf 
to hold a clock. But the next piece of 
construction that a certain student made 
would have held up a horse —and the 
property man was actually heard to ask 
if such and such a piece would be all 
right. 

Take the matter of newspapers, now. 
You wouldn’t hand a tabloid to the butler 
of an English residence, to appear at the 
dinner table, would you? I saw it done. 
There are newspapers and newspapers— 
sizes and kinds. You can fake a news- 
paper beautifully by cutting off margins 
and pasting them on front pages. I have 


“in mind an old English paper used in a 


production of The Critic. Someone lettered 
the heading on a strip of newsprint and 
pasted it over the original one. Wide 
white margins were made in the same 
way, and for all the world that paper 
looked like an old-fashioned print. 

Noticed the picture that accompan‘es 
this article? It isn’t that I ran out of 
drawing paper— but once a year at least 
I like to use an actual photograph. This 
is of my college dramatic club’s alumni 
show. I painted the setting, but the credit 
should go to the property crew. It is the 
dressing that makes this setting in my 
mind outstanding. That and the perfec- 
tion of casting in the play. 


Do you know Shore Acres, by James A. 
Herne? You would enjoy reading it, for 
it was about the first of the realistic school. 
By that I mean it was one of the first 
plays in which actors talked like human 
beings instead of in blank verse with 
heroic gestures. 


Mr. Herne was a good actor, and a 
greater experimenter in the theatre. Im- 
agine the furore that this play caused. 
Defying all accepted conventions of end- 
ing with a climax, this play ends with 
Uncle Nat (that’s he at the end of the 
table, handing the pie to the little girl)— 
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Sock and Buskin’s (Brown University) Annual Alumni Production. 





The farmhouse kitchen was designed and painted by Mr. Jones. 





ends when Uncle Nat, all a'one on the 
stage, shuts up the stove, locks all the 
doors, takes up his candle, and goes up- 
stairs to bed. Five minutes of pantomime 
without a word being spoken. And our 
Uncle Nat (Professor Thomas Crosby, Jr. ) 
held the audience in the palm of his hand. 
The action never once dropped. The 
audience loved every minute of it. 

Why? Because, due to the acting, and 
the setting, they were completely in the 
mood of the play. Every night that this 
play ran it was the same. The audience, 
wrapped up in the lovable old character, 
watched each move with keen delight. He 
shut the outside door, kicked the braided 
rug against it to stop the draft. He peered 
at the fire in the stove, closed the front 
damper, turned the one in the pipe. All 
his actions were so perfectly natural, so 
beautifully in key, that the passage of 
time stood still. You were in that farm- 
house kitchen with Uncle Nat. 

It was a tribute to Professor Crosby 
that the stage crew invariably gathered at 
the exit behind the stairs, watching as he 
finally mounted the steps. By and large, 
a stage crew will not watch the actors— 
but they were drawn by the magnetism 
of a fine performance. 

Study this picture with a magnifying 
glass and you will have some idea of the 
work of the prop crew. 

Let us start at stage right, downstage, 
where the built-in china closet holds its 
wares. Imagine how barren of warmth 
this would be without that fancy paper- 
edging on the shelves. This border gives 
at once to anyone a knowledge of the 
kind of farmhouse kitchen this is. Neat, 
and well kept. You may discern a black 
line across the plates standing on edge in 
each of the two bottom shelves. That was 
a small wire that kept these plates in 
place when the whole side wall was shifted. 

The coal oil bracket lamp is another 
homey touch. It effectively breaks up the 
panel of painted plaster, and helps to 
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balance the framed picture on the opposite 
panel on stage left. 

Right behind the Boston rocker you 
may see a tiny white patch on the wall. It 
is a copy of the old farmer’s almanac— 
and believe it or not, I had to flyspeck it 
to satisfy the stage manager! 

Still on stage right, upstage now, we 
come to the brick chimney-piece. I im- 
agined it as once a fireplace, now bricked 
up—the warm red of the bricks helped 
to break up the pine woodwork and gray 
plaster and balance the pine boarding of 
the stair well, on the opposite side of the 
back wall. On the brick chimney is a 
shelf, with crockery and a hanging iron 
match box. Hanging underneath the shelf 
were pots and pans. 

There seems to be an actor, with his 
straw hat and overalls, covering up our 
stove. You can see a corner of the wood- 
box and more shelving on the back wall. 
We had an honest-to-goodness stove with 
an electric hot plate in it, also a red light 
for fire-glow. 

Notice the array of props on the back 
shelves. I had an elderly gentleman come 
up to me at a party one night during the 
playing of the piece and he commented 
that the kitchen was exactly right — his 
own mother had kept a box of that starch 
on that shelf. You see, it is the little 
things that count! 

There are two paper fringes on the 
back shelves—none on the top shelf or on 
the one back of the stove. You wouldn’t 
put paper fringes that near the stove, and 
the top shelves stay in the background 
and keep the setting low—while the print 
curtains with the deep valance serve to 
widen the window effect. Those windows 
have deep sills, for Uncle Nat sets a pan 
of cranberries on the window sill to cool. 

Between Uncle Nat’s head and the first 
of his many dinner guests you may see 
the pump on the kitchen sink. Yes, sir— 
we had a real sink and a real pump. The 
sink was made of wood, lined with roofing 


paper and cemented in the corners to 
make it water-tight. 

The stairs go up at stage left, upstage, 
and are of only three or four steps, being 
masked by the wooden partition on which 
hangs the cuckoo clock. 

A close examination will show a step 
down from the stove to the floor of the 
stage. Stove, sink, stairs and back wall 
all rode on a big platform. We were able 
to pile all the furniture on this platform 
during strikes also, helping to get this set 
out of the way quickly. 

On the stage left wall you will notice a 
partly open door that is painted differently 
from the rest, which are paneled. This 
door I thought would be of boards, as it 
leads to the woodshed. 


All the chairs are different—as they 
would be in a party of this kind. The 
scene is the twenty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary of Uncle Nat’s brother and his 
wife. There are fourteen people on the 
set. When you add to the prop crew’s 
woes the dressing of three other settings 
and a full course turkey dinner in this 
scene, you can perhaps understand why 
I say all credit is due them. 


We played six nights, and with one 
night of full-dress rehearsal that made 
seven nights. Seven nights, seven turkeys, 
with all the fixings! Brought from the 
campus restaurant all cooked and piping 
hot, kept in the prop room on a hot water 
stove until the last moment, potatoes, 
brown gravy and cranberries gave off a 
real aroma the minute the curtain was 
raised. 


At the start of the act the tea kettle was 
steaming on the stove—with the aid of the 
hot plate set under one stove lid. Every- 
thing was natural, with the girls bustling 
around setting places at the table and 
Uncle Nat stirring the cranberries, a big 
apron tied about his waist. 


Yes, sir—this was an enjoyable show. 
Have a good summer. 
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INTRODUCTION 
iz March, Paramount quietly re- 


leased a program motion picture 

called The Hard-boiled Canary. 

Because the preceding film, The 
Lady Eve, had been unusually popular 
and was being held over for a second 
week in many theatres, the new picture 
played only two metropolitan areas, Dal- 
las and Los Angeles. 

Almost instantly, thousands of protests 
reached the Hollywood studio by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and mail. Each objected 
to the title yet wholeheartedly praised the 
picture. Then in a move, without prece- 
dent in the motion picture industry, and 
after spending several thousand dollars ex- 
ploiting the old title, Paramount withdrew 
the film from public showings, retitled it 
There’s Magic tn Music, set up a new ad- 
vertising campaign, and scheduled a 
second release in May. 

Immediately, the Federated Music Clubs 
of America, with a total membership of 
four million members, agreed to sponsor 
the nation-wide showings. 


Theme 


There’s Magic in Music presents a new 
idea for a musical film. Set against the 
background of Interlochen, nationally fa- 
mous music camp for America’s youth in 
northern Michigan, the picture recounts 
the story of the regeneration of a young 
rebel with a golden voice. 

Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, founder-president 
of Interlochen, and professor of Radio 
Music instruction at the University of 
Michigan, acted as technical adviser for 
the film, insisting that the camp be por- 
trayed accurately on the screen. 

Founded in 1928, Interlochen is an 
unique summer workshop for the musical 
education of young America. To the camp 
each year come three hundred sixty boys 
and girls of ’teen age, from all parts of the 
United States, to receive instruction in 
music and voice. Each is the “Champion”’ 
of his area. For two months, from the mid- 
dle of June to August, the students prac- 
tice daily, receive instruction from world- 
famed music and voice masters. They are 
capable of anything from the “Beer Barrel 
Polka” to Bach. Each week-end, they 
broadcast over a network which reaches 
most of the United States. 


Location Filming 


Three centers of action assisted in pre- 
senting the story—a burlesque theatre in 
New York, the Manhattan Opera House, 
both filmed at the studio, and the pine- 
clad, sky-blue lake area where Interlochen 
is situated in northern Michigan. 
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Lake Arrowhead, seven thousand feet 
high in the Sierra Madre Mountains and 
one hundred twenty miles from Holly- 
wood, doubled for the Interlochen site. 
Here, for over a month, the principals and 
four hundred ’teen age students—mem- 
bers of the outstanding Peter Meremblum 
California Junior Symphony Orchestra 
who represented students at the music 
camp—lived in great style at Arrowhead 
Lodge. 

The girls and boys considered the loca- 
tion a paradise. Although they had to at- 
tend school four hours a day, under the 
instruction of eighteen high school teach- 
ers, they made every effort to play hookey 
in favor of swimming, boating, and hiking. 
Producer-director Stone finally solved the 
problem by posting a sign which read: 
“Anyone who misses class goes home, 
pronto!” 


Music 


The featured musical number in T here’s 
Magic in Music is a novel, simultaneous 
rendition by a mixed chorus of a hundred 
voices of the “Toreador Song” from Car- 
men and the “Trio Scene Aria” from 
Faust. The music is counterpointed and 
amazing effect, in perfect harmony, was 
cheered by a group of several hundred 
technicians who crowded the stage when 
it was recorded. Richard Bonelli, recog- 
nized star of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who sang one of the leading roles in 
the streamlined opera songfest, admitted 
that it was a wonderful idea and was defi- 
nitely a forward move in presenting great 
music in a modern form. 

Of course, musical selections are inter- 
woven with the story. Besides the operatic 
numbers, Susanna Foster sings two solos, 
the “Shadow Song” from Dinorah and 
“Voice of Spring.” Allan Jones sings “The 
Sleigh” and “Sylvia Ballad.” In duet form, 
Miss Foster and Mr. Jones render the 
Grieg “Concerto” and the ever popular 
“Stars and Stripes Forever.” 





THERE’S MAGIC IN MUSIC 


PRODUCTION STAFF 
Produced and Directed by Andrew L. Stone 
Idea by Ann Ronell; Story by Andrew L. Stone and 
Robert Lively; Screen play by Frederick Jackson 
Photography by Theodor Sparkuhl, A. S. C. 
Musical Supervision by Phil Boutelje. 


CHARACTERS AND PLAYERS 


Ne BR onc cbbasescccaceseeges Allan Jones 
TEER BMWONED oc cccccccccosecss Susanna Foster 
CE TM 6660sss ees eeee0008 Margaret Lindsay 
Teen TROD occccccccccconeecs Lynne Overman 
DEY TEED 6 oso coe coe occecegned Grace Bradley 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy......... William Collier, Sr. 


AND INTERPRETING THEMSELVES 
Richard Bonelli, Richard Hageman, Irra Petina, 
Tandy MacKenzie, Deems Tayler, Heimo Haitto, 
Kaye Connor, William Chapman, Dolly Loehr, and 

Patricia Travers 














In addition, the entire company per- 
forms one popular piece, a fox trot entitled 
“Fireflies on Parade.” 


Musicians 


The five *teen age musical prodigies who 
make their respective film debuts in 
There’s Magic in Music are such excellent 
musicians that each is now on a solo con- 
cert tour in the United States! 

Heimo Haitto, considered Europe’s 
greatest young violinist, is a refugee from 
Finland—his parents were killed in the re- 
cent Russo-Finnish War. Twice weekly he 
received a letter of advice from Jean Si- 
belius, the great Finnish composer. To 
make certain that the letters reached 
Heimo, Sibelius mailed them in batches of 
ten to a friend in New York, who re- 
mailed them to Heimo! 

Most ironic occurrence to Heimo during 
the filming of There’s Magic in Music hap- 
pened one day when, on location, a forma- 
tion of U. S. Army bombers flew overhead 
and Heimo fled from the scene to hide be- 
neath the underbrush. He explained, “I 
could not help myself. I saw fleets of Red 
planes rip and tear my homeland, and I 
remembered safety was only for those who 
hid quickly.” 


Youthful Star 


Susanna Foster, playing the role of the 
rebel who almost disrupts the music camp, 
practices singing an hour a day and two 
hours on the piano. Five days a week she 
receives voice lessons from Gilda Mar- 
chetti, who has coached her for the past 
two years. Her piano instructor is Mrs. 
Eartha Loehr, mother of Dolly Loehr, the 
thirteen year old piano sensation of There’s 
Magic in Music. Susanna hopes soon to 
commence studying the violin and in the 
future, the saxaphone. 


Although Susanna is a devotee of the 
Artie Shaw brand of sophisticated swing, 
she enjoys classical music best, particularly 
the compositions of Tschaikowski and De- 
bussy, and the Puccini operas. To sing 
“Mimi” in La Boheme, a role she knows 
by heart, is her secret ambition. Susanna 
doesn’t like the works of Schumann, Stra- 
vinski, or Mozart, but appreciates Wagner’s 
orchestrations. 


For her own amusement, as when she 
was ill with a cold recently, Susanna de- 
lights in devising vocal arrangements of 
standard symphonic works with one of 
Tschaikowski’s “Concerto in B-flat Minor” 
—the opening theme of the first movement 
—as her latest accomplishment. She plans 
to present it on the air soon. 


Her two sisters, Kathleen, fourteen, and 
Vicky, thirteen, both sing, and Susanna 
recalls that her parents, whose voices are 
respectively mezzo-soprano and _ baritone, 
had professional offers a good many years 
ago. On her mother’s side, Susanna is dis- 
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Recommended Films 


to be released during late spring and 
early summer. 


Before the Fact (RKO) 
Cary Grant, Joan Fontaine — Directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

Billy the Kid (MGM) 
Robert Taylor, Brian Donlevy, Ian Hunter. 

Blood and Sand (TCF-Technicolor) 
Tyrone Power, Linda Darnell, Rita Hay- 
worth, Nazimova— Directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian. 


Blossoms in the Dust (MGM) 
Inspired by the life of Mrs. Edna Gladney, 
superintendent of Texas Children’s Home 
and Aid Society — Greer Garson, Walter 
Pidgeon—Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 


Caught in the Draft (Para.) 
Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour. 


Dive Bombers (Warners) 
Errol Flynn, Fred MacMurray—Directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (MGM) 
From the novel by Robert Louis Stevenson 
—Spencer Tracy, Ingrid Bergman, Lana 
Turner—Directed by Victor Fleming. 


Gentle People, The (Warners) 
From the stage play by Irwin Shaw—Ida 
Lupino, Thomas Mitchell, John Garfield, 
Eddie Albert—Directed by Anatole Litvak. 


Great American Broadcast, The (TCF) 
Alice Faye, John Payne, Cesar Romero, 
Jack Oakie—Directed by Archie Mayo. 


Her First Beau (Col.) 
Jane Withers, Jackie Cooper, Edith Fellows. 


I Wanted Wings ( Para.) 
From the book by Beirne Lay, Jr.—Ray 
Milland, William Holden, Wayne Morris, 
Brian Donlevy. 


Kiss the Boys Good-bye (Para.) 
From the stage play by Clare Boothe — 
Don Ameche, Mary Martin, Oscar Levant, 
Rochester. 


Lady Be Good (MGM) 
From the stage musical comedy by George 
Gershwin — Eleanor Powell, Ann Sothern, 
Robert Young, Lionel Barrymore—Directed 
by Norman MacLeod. 


Miami (TCF-Technicolor) 
Don Ameche, Betty Grable, Robert Cum- 
mings, Jack Haley, Carole Landis, Char- 
lotte Greenwood. 


Naval Academy (Col.) 
Freddie Bartholomew, Jimmy Lydon. 


One Night in Lisbon (Para.) 
Modernized version of John Van Druten’s 
stage play There’s Always Juliet—Made- 
leine Carroll, Fred MacMurray—Producer- 
Director, Edward H. Griffith. 


Outlaw, The (Howard Hughes-TCF) 
Also based on the story of Billy the Kid— 
Walter Huston, Jane Russell, Jack Buetel. 


Reaching for the Sun (Para.) 
Picturing the Detroit automotive industry— 
Joel McCrea, Ellen Drew—Producer-Direc- 
tor, William A. Wellman. 


Senate Page Boys (Col.) 
Herbert Marshall, Virginia Bruce, Gene 
Reynolds—Directed by Alfred E. Green. 


Sergeant York (Warners) 
Gary Cooper, Joan Leslie, Walter Brennan 
—Directed by Howard Hawks. 


Shepherd of the Hills (Para.-Technicolor) 
From novel by Harold Bell Wright—John 
Wayne, Betty Field. 

Skylark ( Para.) 

From the stage play by Samson Raphaelson 
—Claudette Colbert, Ray Milland, Brian 
Aherne—Producer-Director, Mark Sandrich. 
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Susanna Foster with Allan Jones and Lynne Overman arrives at Interlochen in time for 
an early musical rehearsal. 





tantly related to Stephen Foster, and is 
highly interested in that composer. She 
hopes on her first trip to the East coast to 
visit his shrine and view his bust which 
was recently unveiled in the Hall of Fame. 

Susanna is a high school senior and will 


be graduated in June, perhaps with some 
class in the city school system, as is the 


custom for solitary studio scholars. Her 
one difficult subject is mathematics, and 
her easy ones include languages, political 
science, spelling, and English. After gradu- 
ation she would like to attend some small 
college in a city at a distance from Holly- 
wood and major in chemistry, but she ad- 
mits the possibility is rather remote on 
account of her career. 








National Conference 


For full particulars regarding the Play 
Production Division of the National High 
School Drama Conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity, June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941. 

write to 
THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Change of Address 


Change of address should be reported 
to us at once. Please give the old ad- 
dress, as well as the new. The expiration 
date for your subscription appears on the 
magazine wrapper. 

















Scenes from What A Life as staged by Helen Bork at the Ambler, Pa., High School. 
Thespian Troupe No. 427. 
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the high school level. 





A page published for teachers and students interested in radio activities at 


Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 





Address: 257 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 





DRAMA vs. DISCUSSION 


“6 RAMATIC material is best for 

1) high school students to use on 

the air,” said a high school 
teacher. 

“I disagree,” said another. “Discussion 
is much better than any other type of 
material.” 

The chairman rapped for order, as a 
babble of argument arose, some favoring 
the first speaker’s contention, others agree- 
ing with the second. 

“Why do you favor radio plays over 
other types of material, Miss Smith?” he 
asked. 

“Because,” she replied, “the student 
enters into it more whole-heartedly. The 
mind of the high school boy or girl is 
still in the stage wherein make-believe 
plays a big part and exerts a strong ap- 
peal. With a play, an imagined situation, 
the student is taken outside himself. He 
forgets fright, and the hampering restric- 
tions of technique, and enters sincerely 
into what he is doing. He really lives the 
part, and enjoys doing it to the fullest 
extent. My boys and girls find discussion 
pretty dull. They prefer to revel in the 
world as some brilliant mind imagines it 
to be, rather than to worry vocally about 
it as it is. And besides, they are not good 
‘ad libbers’ on an assigned subject. They 
worry about what they are going to say 
next, and so their performance is stilted 
and halting. Of course, they could pre- 
pare typed copies in advance and read, 
but that wouldn’t be good discussion.” 

‘And why do you prefer to have your 
students engage in discussion rather than 
plays, Miss Brown?” 

“Because discussion is real. It is a 
challenge to the boy or girl to put himself 
and his own opinions in the broadcast. 
He talks about things as he sees them at 
that moment, instead of trying to repeat 
parrot-fashion the thoughts of some per- 
son he has never known, and who may 
have had those thoughts in another age 
and another country. I'll admit that our 
high school students are not equipped to 
solve our great national problems, but my 
boys and girls have beliefs and opinions— 
sometimes based on pretty competent ob- 
servation—and I[ think that it’s important 
to the students that they be allowed to 
express their beliefs. Radio discussion 
gives them their opportunity. Plays on 
the air are an exercise in skill; discussion 
is that plus the opportunity for self- 
expression. And I wouldn’t give a nickel 
for education that doesn’t include both.” 

Wow! Disagreement, direct, fundamen- 
tal, and forceful. Naturally, the argument 
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waxed hot for a while, everybody siding 
rather violently with one point of view 
or the other. And then, from way back 
in the corner, came the voice of a modest 
little teacher who had not ventured to 
speak up until now. 

“Couldn’t Miss Smith and Miss Brown 
both be right?” she asked tentatively. “I 
mean—well, when Miss Smith speaks in 
favor of plays, it sounds as if they are 
pretty valuable material for our students 
to use on the air; and then when Miss 
Brown talks about discussion, it sounds 
good too. Couldn’t we use both?” 

“But we have only time for one pro- 
gram,’ several objected. “We can’t be 
doing all kinds of programs.” 

“You can use discussion and plays on 
the same program,” said the timid little 


teacher. “We do.” 

Everybody looked at her, and de- 
manded and explanation. 

“Well,” she said, “our high school 


group used to do a fifteen-minute play on 
the radio once a week. Before we began 
rehearsals on each play, we would discuss 
it among ourselves, trying to get the mean- 
ing, the mood, and the atmosphere. Then 
after the broadcast we would meet at 
someone’s house and talk it over again. 
Pretty soon we found that we were having 
more fun talking about the play than we 
were doing it. We were really beginning to 
enjoy an appreciation of drama. It’s 
something like when you go to a movie, 
or the theatre. You don’t want to just 
see a show and forget it. You like to talk 
about it among friends, exchange views, 
and argue about it. It finally occurred to 
us that the listeners would like to hear 
such discussions. After all, you haven’t 
really gotten all of the fun out of a show 
until you have talked about it. 














ENTER ANGELA 


Farce Comedy in 3 Acts | 





A Brand New Family Play 
for High Schools 


Books: 50 Cents 
Fee: $10.00 a Performance 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. 








WANTED—Radio Scripts 


For Publication 


Have you any original radio 
scripts running 15 or 30 minutes 
that you consider worthy of publi- 
cation? If you have, send them to 
Greenberg: Publisher, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. 
Scripts accepted will be bought 
outright and published in an an- 
thology of 100 Non-Royalty Radio 
Plays now being edited by William 
Kozlenko. 





























“So we began doing shorter plays and 
reserving part of our time for discussion 
of the play on the air. We would take to 
the station besides the cast, a group of 
four or five students who knew nothing 
about the play. Then after the play 
ended, these students would go before the 
microphone and give their reactions under 
the guidance of a leader who knew the 
play. So we had drama and discussion on 
the same program.” 

“How did it work out? Weren’t the 
students in the discussion group fright- 
ened? Didn’t the program lack unity?” 

“No, neither of those things happened. 
The students were free and spontaneous 
because they did not have a mass of for- 
mal material prepared. They had before 
them a play which had just been per- 


..formed in their presence, and they were 


frank in telling how it had impressed them 
and why. As for unity, it was not lost, 
because the discussion grew naturally out 
of the play. The listeners liked it, be- 
cause anybody is always ready to hear 
talk about a play he has just seen or 
heard. We received lots of letters, some of 
them complimenting us, but more of them 
continuing the discussion, arguing with 
our students as to the interpretation of 
the play. It seems that the discussion fol- 
lowing the play was the most interesting 
part of the program. It went so well that 
we had our time on the air doubled, and 
now we give a fifteen-minute play fol- 
lowed by fifteen minutes of informal dis- 
cussion.” 

The idea seems sound, and it ought to 
satisfy both those who like to do plays 
and those who favor spontaneous discus- 
sion. Nor is it entirely without profes- 
sional precedent. “Deadline Dramas,” the 
Sunday night program on which two per- 
sons take a single idea and from it work 
out and act a play, followed by discussion 
of the play by a critic, has some of the 
same elements. Perhaps some Thespians 
would like to try it. I’m warning you in 
advance it won’t be easy, and it may not 
jell on the very first attempt, but the ex- 
periment ought to be lots of fun—and it 
can’t help being profitable. 
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| On the High School Stage 











News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 





Alliance, Ohio 


Seniors at the Alliance High School gave 
foung April on December 4 as their Class play, 
with Miss Florence Meyer directing. Miss 
Meyer sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 231. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


A sum of over seventy dollars was realized 
fom the production of a “Penny Carnival So- 
dal,’ sponsored by members of Troupe No. 
{21 late in February at the Leetsdale High 
School. This sum will be used to finance the 
annual Thespian Banquet on May 7 which will 
dimax the year’s activities for the Troupe. Na- 
tional Drama Week early in February was ob- 
erved with a series of discussions on plays, 
producers, playwrights, and actors. The popular 
Stage Door has been chosen for the spring 
production which will be given on May 2. Miss 
Ethel Virginia Peaslee is Troupe Sponsor.— 
Rose Dempsey, Secretary. 


Massillon, Ohio 


One of the first high school productions of 
the Broadway hit, Boy Meets Girl, was given 
xy members of the Struts and Frets Club 
‘Thespian Troupe No. 178) early in March 
iat the Washington High School. The play was 
directed by Mr. M. W. Wickersham, Troupe 
Sponsor. 


Salem, Ohio 





gPonsorship of the 


The first undertaking of the present season 
or members of Troupe No. 358 at the Salem 
High School was the entry of the play, The 
last Curtain, in the Northeastern Ohio High 
School Drama Festival held at Kent State 
University on November 22. Thespian Lee 
Donofrio was chosen Best Actor on the All- 


gXegional Cast and the performance was given 


Superior Rating. The next event of the season 
was the production of the full-length play, Lena 
Rivers, given early in December, with Betty 
Percival acting as student director. Early in 
february Thespians entertained members of the 
Troupe from Leetonia High School. The latest 
production for the Troupe is the play, Jeannie 
With the Light Brown Hair, written and di- 
rected by Miss Viola Bodo, Troupe Sponsor and 
director of dramatics. Miss Bodo’s play was 
ven on March 20, 21. Thespians are active 
in the production of plays and other forms 
of entertainment before many local organiza- 
tons—Robert Ballantine, Secretary. 


Madison, Wis. 


When the Sun Rises, given by the Westby 
High School, and Neighbors, staged by students 
of the Eau Claire High School, were awarded 
lass “A”? rating in the annual play festival held 
at the Madison West High School under the 
Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association. The other three schools 
lo reach the state finals in this event were 
Columbus (The Pot Boiler), Muscoda (Grati- 
ude), and Stevens Point (Little Darling). 


Matewan, W. Va. 





janey’s One Track Mind, a three-act comedy 
'y Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah, was 
sven on December 16 as the first long play of 
he season for the Dramatics Club at the Mag- 
tolia High School (Thespian Troupe No. 189). 
he play was given under the direction of Mrs. 
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Attention 


Students who will be graduated 
this spring are fully eligible to par- 
ticipate in all events at the National 
High School Drama Conference at 
Indiana University, June 2-7. 
THIS INCLUDES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE PLAY PRO- 
DUCTION DIVISION. 











Kathryn M. Talbert. Dixie Kennedy served 
as assistant director. A large group of students 
served on the production staff. 


Welch, W. Va. 


Performances of A Good Egg were given on 
February 11 and 21 at the Welch High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 204) under the direc- 
tion of Miss Eleanore E. Reed. The play was 
given under the sponsorship of the Troupe and 
the Junior Class. The season has also included 
the production of several one act plays and 
original skits. Thespians acted as host for the 
regional drama festival held in this part of the 
state late in March under the direction of The 
National Thespian Society. The First Dress 
Suit given by Troupe No. 204 received 
Superior Rating.—Ann Fohnston, Secretary. 


Missouri Valley, lowa 


The season has been a full one for members 
of Troupe No. 179 at the Missouri Valley 
High School. The first full-length play of the 
year, Clarence, was given during the fall 
semester. The first major play for the spring 
semester, Anne of Green Gables, was given to a 
large audience. The third major play of the 
year, What A Life, will be given on May 8. 
The year has also included the production of 
an evening of one-act plays consisting of 
So Wonderful (In White), The Inn of Return, 
and Curse You, Jack Dalton. In mid-March 
Thespians acted as host for the Harrison 
County Play Festival. Thespians have enter- 
tained groups from nearby high schools as a 
part of their program to acquaint students 
with the work of the National Thespian Society. 
Several students plan to attend the National 
High School Drama Conference at Indiana 
University the first week in June. Mr. D. A. 
Liercke has charge of dramatics. 


Vandalia, IIl. 


Members of Troupe No. 245 at the Vandalia 
High School sponsored the production of an 
evening of one-act plays on March 20. The 
program included Little Darling, Utter Relaxa- 
tion, and Two Crooks and a Lady. Foot-Loose 
was give by the Seniors on December 12 as 
the first long play of the year. Mr. Earl F. 
Liddle has charge of dramatics and Thespian 
activities this season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Under the direction of Sister Marie Palmyre, 
Thespian Troupe No. 371 was established at 
the Seton High School early this spring. The 
first activity for the new Troupe was the 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
By Earl Hobson Smith 


A two-hour play in three acts with 


three scenes each. 


Many of the scenes can be used 


for Lincoln chapel programs. 


Price ... 


........$1.50 (cloth) 


The Lincoln Book Company 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 9, 1941 


The twelfth Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Playhouse offers six weeks’ intensive training io 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, stage management and play direction .. . 
as well as playwriting, cinema and radio technique, 
make-up, stage-craft, theatre research, stage light- 
ing, Management, psycho-dynamics, eurhythmics, 
stage dances. 

For admission two years of college work are re- 
quired. While courses will appeal to anyone inter- 
ested in the theatre, they have particular value to 
teachers, directors and staff representatives of Little 
Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on profess’onal prob- 
lems and new inspiration for the work of the 
year ahead. 

Seventh Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Se:sion. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 
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lic speaking, speech correction, play and script writing, : ~- “ti adh the a choric speech choir. Thespians have chosen 
journalism and allied subjects. A.B. and B.L.I. degrees. lence, Play Writing a € prepara- Life Begins at Sixteen to be given on April 20, @'@"; 

Address inquiries to: tion of radio scripts. 21, as their first major play. The season has Davis 
HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean Curry is authorized by the Common- also included the a wi —~ plays. ro 
“ ; —june acke, Secretary. 
Bob Jones College Classic Players wealth of Mass. to give the degrees : at th 
and B.S.O., M.Sc.O., honorary D.Sc.O. Millersburg, Pa. Satur 
Department of Speech Please write for Annual Catalogue; This year the dramatics groups at the §Mia 
offer exceptional opportunities for work in interpre- also for special bulletin describing Millersburg High School (Thespian Troupe Di 
tation, acting, debate, radio, public speaking, and opportunities for summer study No. 79) produced Smilin’ Through in Noven- . 
production leading to an A.B. degree in the atmos- : ee itll . . g all p: 
phere of a Christian college. Imo en Andr D an er, Bir 's Christmas Carol, in December, Hans Thes 
BOB JONES COLLEGE a g e, e Brinker, in February, and will give Through the ty 
: 251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Night on May 1, 2. Thespians have been all 
UNIVERS Ty © OF DRAMA 6 active in a number of projects during the sea- J. 4. 
RSI OF WASHINGTON | son, including a careful study of Our Town. | 
SEATTLE, WASH. YOUR COLLEGE ++ Mrs. Charles E. Hubsch directs all play pro- _: 
‘ ' ductions 
Comp! Cc l leadi B. A. d P 

. a? ¢ oe eading to an EDUCATION AT me —_ . 

@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. aupin, Uregon 


Thes 
The Maupin High School Thespian Troupe § Roch 


No. 447 was installed the night of February 1/ 9397, 
by members of Troupe No. 347 of The Dalles, 9 jead¢ 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 
FOR DRAMATICS 
Oregon. Eleven students made up the charter §popy 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVER rego. Eleven students made up the char 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY | cae TMENT OF DRAMA ree ree, After the, iatallaton re Hier 


Undergraduate and graduate major — new theatre — room. A fifteen pound cake with Thespian Sil 














excellent faculty — cooperation with Cleveland Play offers specialized work in written across the top was served. Members of M 

House. For information apply to Barclay S. Leathem. e DRAMATIC ART The Dalles Troupe were invited to present a § High 

———— program for the benefit of the Maupin student § year 

THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH e ENGLISH body in the near future. Mrs. Gladys Monger is 9A th 

Kent State University e SPEECH Troupe Sponsor. _ 

Kent, Ohio ; . ' ' —— 

Instruction and Participation Available in all If you are going to the National Drama California, Pa. — 

Phases of Speech. University Theatre in Conference at Indiana University June Eight high schools participated in the Fourth feed 

Connection. 2-7, you will want to talk with our rep- — ho + apg se Pennsylvania Drama bt 
E. TURNER STUMP, Executive b . estival held at State Teachers College on 

s Executive Director resentative, March 15. Bentleyville High School gave All's pre 

DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA DR. RAY E. HOLCOME, Fair, while Brownsville Senior High School § Ley 


gave A Good Axe. Other groups in the festival T 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY who will be there as a lecturer on included Donora Junior High School (Thé Gat ¢ 


Stage Make-up. He will be glad to Lost Princess), Marion High School (Good capz 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


. | 

show you something of the work of the | Qld George), Redstone Township High Schoo § pres 
F aio — ° ; (The Purple Rim), Perryopolis High School § Poo, 
cen ae NE eee en oe Echt college, and will answer your questions (Hold Everything), Jefferson High School § hun 














annual productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. about our — practical college (Congratulations) , and Uniontown Senior pian 

Henry Boettcher, Head education. High School (Antic Spring). The festival wa’ § Fo}j; 

Acti ion: j ent ' 

Stas one Ae eng me History of {Costume and if you don't attend the Conference, held under the sponsorship of the tig attr: 

las McLean, Mary Geoghegan ° ° of Drama of the State Teachers College, § pian 

piMortis. and History Technical Direction, Stage write for attractive new departmental California, Pa. and Troupe No. 187 at the I Leu 

me 8 yt eV bulletin to Brownsville Senior High School. The 

oice : 1 

Ww Ski Stage Movement and ‘we 

age Design: Lloyd Wen- Eurythmics: Margery WINN F. ZELLER Cannelton, Ind. in t 

mB. wactuns Bitesheth Pr any a Director, Department of Drama ' bh of ce of Will 

e : ° , 

Schrader Kimberly. occhia. ITHACA COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. R A os a saw t — wo of @ Apr 
For information apply to Henry Boettcher hose of the anube given y me Dre 
Thespian Troupe No. 255 early in March. Ur 
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matics and Thespian activities this season are 
ynder the direction of Harry Davidson. Mr. 
Davidson is also superintendent of schools. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Tucson Senior High School (Troupe No. 
425) staged two performances of June Mad 
late in January as their first long play of the 
gason. The performances were sponsored by 
the Dramatics Clubs. A full-length play, Seven 
Sisters, was given by the Senior Class on March 
27, 28. The season has also included the pro- 
duction of several one-act plays. Thespians 
have devoted much time this spring to the 
program for the annual school carnival. Miss 
Lillian Cavett has charge of dramatics and 
ponsors Troupe No. 425.— Marilyn Falk, 
Secretary. 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


Eleven schools participated in the eleventh 
annual West Virginia High School Drama 
Festival held at West Virginia University on 
April 4, 5. Death Sends for the Doctor, given 
ty Thespians of Charleston High School, was 
chosen as the Best Play in Group II schools 
enrollment of over 500.) In Group I (enroll- 
ment of 500 or less) The Castle of Mr. Simp- 
son, given by Sistersville High School Thespians, 
was Chosen as Best Play. Superior rating, in 
iddition to the Charleston play, was also given 
to No, Not the Russians, presented by Thespians 
from Washington Irving High School, Clarks- 
burg, and to The Flight of the Herons, staged 
by Thespians from the Williamson High School. 
Other Thespian troupes participating in the 
festival included Farmington, Moundsville, 
Parkersburg, Ceredo-Kenova, Alderson, Mate- 
wan, Spencer, and Kingwood. Mr. Eugene C. 
Davis of the Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was Critic Judge. Mr. Barrett H. Clark 
of New York City addressed the visiting groups 
at the banquet which closed the festival on 
Saturday night, April 5. 


Miami, Fla. 


Due to a fire which destroyed the stage and 
all properties at the Miami Senior High School, 
Thespians have devoted much of their time this 
year to the presentation of radio plays. The 
crowning achievement of the season was the 
radio broadcast of Macbeth. Much time was 
also spent in preparing a series of programs for 
the observance of National Drama Week early 
in February. The week’s celebration ended with 
the performance of a one-act play given before 
Thespians from the Miami high schools. Mrs. 
Rochelle Williams, Sponsor for Troupe No. 
327, is a very capable director and under her 
leadership dramatics is becoming increasingly 
popular among students.—Phyllis Schulman, 
Secretary. 


Silverton, Oregon 

Members of Troupe No. 369 at the Silverton 
High School have given two major plays this 
vear: Going Places and The Clutching Claw. 
A third long play, Young April, will bring the 
year to a close. Thespians are planning a 
banquet with which they plan to bring their 
years program to a close. Several new mem- 
bers will be admitted to membership after the 
production of Young April. Mr. G. W. DeLay 
ls in charge of dramatics and sponsors the 
Troupe.—Alice Cunningham, Secretary. 


Lewiston, Idaho 

Twenty members make up the Thespian roll 
at the Lewiston, Senior High School under the 
capable direction of Miss Erma L. Young. The 
present season began with the production of 
Poor Dear Edgar last October. Over eight 
hundred persons saw the performance. Thes- 
Plans took a prominent part in the Bengal 
Follies, an annual event at this school which 
attracts considerable attention. Several Thes- 
Plans appeared in the Junior Class play, The 
Laughing Dwarf, given early this spring. 
Thespians also appeared in the production of 
Two Crooks and a Lady which was entered 
in the State tournament. Activities for the year 
will close with a Thespian banquet late in 
April. Miss Young reports that some members 
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MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF T7qmne 


MAURICE GNESIN, HEAD; MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASS’T HEAD 


ACTING, DIRECTING, PRODUC- 
TION and DESIGN, practiced in one of 
the busiest play production centers in the 
country, with a repertory theatre for 
advanced students, and offering certifi- 


cates, B.F. A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


FOR INFORMATION: LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Bus. Mgr. Dept. HT, Goodman Memorial Theatre 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 

















EIGHTH SEASON—For the First Time 





ouside’ 


DAYKARHANOVA’S 


SUMMER 





Complete course for Stu- 
dents, Teachers and Actors 


Eight Week Session 


SCHOOL FOR THE 


WILL BE AFFILIATED WITH 


The Olneys’ RIDGEWAY THEATRE 


IN WESTCHESTER - WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Applications now being accepted 
FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar, 29 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAGE 


Appearances with profes- 
sional Ridgeway company 


June 30-August 24 


COlumbus 5834 

















of her Troupe plan to attend the National 
High School Drama Conference at Indiana 
University early in June. 








THE 
CLUTCHING CLAW 


Mystery Comedy in 3 Acts 





Recent, But, 
Already a Universal Favorite 


Books: 75 Cents 
Fee: $15.00 a Performance 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cheney, Wash. 

Members of Thespian Troupe No. 267 at the 
Cheney High School opened their 1940-41 
season with the production of The Cradle Song 
early in November. A second event in Novem- 
ber was the annual carnival program in which 
Thespians took an active part. The second 
long play of the year, Jade God, was given in 
April under the sponsorship of the Troupe. The 
season has also included the production of two 
one-act plays. Miss Irmal J. Kinnison, who is 
head of the dramatics department, is troupe 
sponsor. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Where Stars Shine opened the season of full- 
length plays in October for the Heights Players 
(Thespian Troupe No. 410) at the Cleveland 
Heights High School. The second major pro- 
duction, Berkeley Square, was given by the 
Players on March 14. Both productions were 
under the direction of Dr. Dina Rees Evans. 
The third and final play of the year, Ladies of 
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The University of Southern California 
} School of Speech 


Located at the Cultura] Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 


_->. _ — = = 





Arts, and Sciences. 
A Drama Workshop. 


Collegiate Players. 





Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of 
Poetry, Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and 
Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhe- 
torical Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, Nationa’! 


Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 
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Second Semester, 1940-41: February 6 to June 4 


Three Summer Terms, 1941: 
June 17-August 7; June 29-August 7; August 7-August 30 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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the Fury, will be given on May 16. Several 
one-acts have also ‘been staged under Dr. 
Evans direction. Road Into the Sun was 
awarded Superior rating in the Northeastern 
Ohio High School Drama Festival held at 
Kent State University during the fall. Dr. 
Evans and members of her troupe plan to 
attend the National High School Drama Con- 
ference at Indiana University in June.—Joanne 
Thomas, Secretary. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


Members of Troupe No. 145 at the Fassifern 
High School have attended several professional 
productions as part of their program in dra- 
matics for the season. The first long plav of 





the year, First Dance, was given on November 
30 under the sponsorship of the Dramatics, 
with Miss Dorthea R. Stadelmann directing. 
The season will close with the production of 
A Waltz Dream to be given in May under 
the combined efforts of the Glee Club and the 
dramatics groups in school. An evening of one- 
act plays early in March attracted much 
attention. 


Albion, Mich. 


Members of Troupe No. 53 at the Wash- 
ington Gardner High School have added to 
their long list of achievements a new advertis- 
ing feature which goes under the interesting 
title of “Grease Paint News.’ Each issue of 





this valuable paper is devoted to news in the 
field of dramatics, all designed to advertise the 
work of the troupe. One of the most successful 


productions in recent seascns was that of The | 
*. Imaginary Invalid given on February 14 under 


the direction of Miss Leitha V. Perkins. The 
local press was especially generous in its praise 
for the work Thespians are doing in dramatics 
at this school. An attractively designed pro- 
gram added much to the success of the per- 
formance. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


The first annual banquet of Thespian Troupe 
No. 428 of Cumberland County High School 
was held in the Home Economics Room on 
































Cast for The Charm School as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 302 at the Central High School, Madison, S. Dak. 
Directed by Miss Mabel Phelps. 
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Bring your play season to a 
dramatic climax with 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


a drama based on the best selling 
novel of Lloyd C. Douglas 


or 


VIVACIOUS 
LADY 


a comedy based on the RKO 
motion picture hit 


Two recently published 
dramatizations in our 


4-STAR HOLLYWOOD 
PLAY SERIES 


xk k * 





Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
































Friday, March 7. Fred Whiteaker acted as 
toastmaster and the response was given by 
Mr. Glen Martin, principal and an honorary 
member of the Troupe. Mr. Chas E. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, was one of the 
speakers. Much credit for the success of the 
new troupe goes to Miss Ethel Walker who 
established the club and who rates as one of 
the most active dramatics director in Tennessee. 
More power to Troupe No. 428 and to its 
sponsor ! 


Pontiac, Il. 


An event of importance in dramatics this 


—_——___ 


season at the Pontiac Township High School 
was the Thespian one-act play contest held on 
February 19, 20, in which five plays were 
entered. The program included Not Quite 
Such a Goose, The Early Worm, Thursdays— 
At Home, The Bride Wore Red Pajamas, and 
Murder in Hollywood. Credit for this interest- 
ing project goes to Miss Madge May, sponsor 
for the Troupe this year. Congratulations, Miss 


May. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Three one-act plays will be given by mem- 
bers of Thespian Trcupe No. 74 at the Midd!e- 
town High School on May Ist. The even‘ng’s 
program will consist of His First Shave, The 
House of Greed, and She Was Only a Farmer's 
Daughter, all student-directed plays. Over one 
hundred fifty students participated in the pro- 
duction of the operetta, Way Out West, per- 
formances of which were given on March 26, 
27, 28. Mr. Miles S. McClain is Troupe Spon- 
scr.—Ruth Finch, Secretary. 


Newport News, Va. 


The honor of giving the first high school pro- 
duction of the Broadway success, The Ameri- 
can Way, goes to members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 122 at the Newport News High School, 
with Miss Dorothy M. Crane directing. Rated 
as one of the most effective and carefully pre- 
pared plays ever given at Newport News High 
School, the production met with an immediate 
and enthusiastic response from the large audi- 
ences present for the three performances given 
late in March. Several months of effort by the 
dramatics and music departments resulted in 
finished performances. The theme of the play 
is particularly timely. Among the many compli- 
ments received by the cast and directors was a 
congratulatory message from Mayor T. Parker 
Host of Newport News.—Mary Shockley, Ad- 
vertising Head, Betty Mae Huette, Secretary. 


Brigham City, Utah 


Definite contributions in education were made 
by members of Troupe No. 404 of the Box El- 
der High School through their production of 
New Fires given cn January 30, 31. This school 
was selected as the scene for one of the four 
experiments in Education for Home and Family 
Living sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. Through their preparation and per- 
formance of New Fires, Thespians were able to 
take a leading part in the experiment. This is 
probably the first Thespian Troupe to be so 
mctivated in the selection and presentation of 
a play. There is a possibility that a second play 
will be chosen on the same basis in the verv 
near future. Mr. est Grover Kelly has assumed 
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Thespian Troupe No. 109 of the National Thespian Society at the Liberty, N. Y., High School. 
Miss Ethel R. Rice, Sponsor. 
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Canastota, N. Y. 








sO eefreshingly dif » One Wild Night, staged by members of 

oe play \ striking, ” To Be Published Troupe No. 46, was the first long play of the 

fe rent, $° utterly ior at it present year at the Canastota High School. The 

e i onably super ¢ contest play was directed by Sponsor Helen M. Jacobs, 
unques the field ° Mi AY 10th Thespians assisted with the production of 
should —? The Mikado given by the Music Department Alfrec 





in April. Other dramatic activities for the Amer 
year have included the play, Op-O-Me-Thumb, @peaut 
given in the festival at Cazenovia, New York, } 


* 
A, HRnROUuUNC ting ~ on February 1, and several class projects spon. 


sored by Thespians.—Betty Maine, Secretary, (est : 
Best * 

Orrville, Ohio Better 
FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE | octrscs,2%.25.0% 200 
Comes Home, and Mayor for a Day, made up Broad 

| the program for an evening’s entertainment §5road 


| play in one act by sponsored in February by members of Troupe §Broad 
No. 387 at the Orville High School. Sponsor Broad 


plays- 


EDWIN PEEPLES P. K. Howells was in charge. 

| Broac 
Williamson, W. Va. Broac 
Seldom have we become so enthusiastic about a one act play for contest use. ' Child 
FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE offers the high school and university director both Early To Bed—Early to Rise was staged on, 
a challenge and an inspiration. For the stage is nothing but the mind's eye—the mental December 6 as the first full-length play of the F , 
stage of a playwright. And each time the playwright sets to work untangling the lives year at the Williamson High School (Thespian 
of his unmanageable characters, they freeze into a tableau on the stage. No scenery— Troupe No. 23). Miss Rose G. Smith directed. §Direc 
few props—an almost breath taking climax—an original and entirely different form of Thespians entered the play, The Flight of the , 

presentation — beautifully polished dialogue —totally unexpected twists and turns — all Herons, in the Thespian regional festival held 
combine to make FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE the logical contender for first place at the Welch High School on March 22. 
honors in university and high school contests next season. Copies will be available May 10th . Dud] 
—orders may be placed now. Cast of five men and one woman. Price, 35 cents. Crossville, Tenn. Edito 





Members of Troupe No. 428 assisted in spon- Edito 
soring the first annual dramatics recital given §Edwi 

KER’ 4 by the Speech Arts Classes at the Cumberland §Getti 

ay County High School, on April 8. The program 


was under the sponsorship of Miss Ethel W. peor 


DEPARTMENT MT. Walker, Troupe Sponsor. How 
178 Tremont Street 448 South Hill Street How 


Lawrenceville, IIl. 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


New interest is being created in dramatics at Holl; 
the Lawrenceville High School due to the pres- § Idea: 
ence of Thespian Troupe No. 446 recently es-@fgea. 
tablished under the direction of Miss Bessie Ind 
Seed, director of dramatics. The first major™ °° 























charge of the Troupe, in the absence of Mr. Jamestown, N. Y. Saas ail : . . oh 
} ; ; play of the year, The Phantom Tiger, was given @ John 
John L. Owen who is now in the United States by the Junior Class on bm. te 5. eT he Joser 
Army.—La Vern Feppson, Troupe President. Remember the Day was given to an enthusi- Seniors will close the year with their production 
astic audience on March 21 at the Jamestown of Young April to be produced late in April Julia 
Wellsburg, W. Va. High School (‘Troupe No. 364), with Miss The year has also included an original patriotic § 4! 
' Myrtle L. Paetznick in charge. National Drama ** program and a radio broadcast.—Elizabeth 
Two plays, as well as several talks given by Week was celebrated with a Thespian initiation Anne Fitzpatrick, Secretary “ss 
Thespians, marked the observance of National ceremony which was broadcast over a local F 
Drama Week at the Wellsburg High School station. The same week saw the performance Johnstown. Pa Mau 
(Troupe No. 372) under the direction of Miss of The Mummy and the Mumps which was . ° Mot 
Iva G. Brashear. Thespians entered the play, well received by the audience. Plans for the What is probably the first production of 
The Last Curtain, in the Thespian regional spring call for the entry of a play in a regional Abe Lincoln in Illinois by a Junior high school 
festival held at West Liberty High School on drama festival which will be held on April 25 was given at the Cochran Junior High School 
March 22. Much time this spring was devoted at Jamestown High School. Miss Paetznick is on April 4. A number of students appeared in 
to the preparation of an evening of one-act devoting time to building more interest in the the production which was directed by Miss 
plays given in April. A faculty play is also formation of Thespian Troupes among the Margaret L. Witt. A large audience greeted 
scheduled for spring production. high schools in her district. the performance. 
Nati 
Nati 
On 
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‘Cast and stage set for What A Life as given by members of Troupe No. 190 at the Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. Ser 





Directed by Miss Doris E. Marsolais. 
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beth Richard W. Deverell , 3 12 The Green Vine—Louise E. Howarth......... 7 18 
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paarice arene wred C. Blancherd. Dea etd bei ut ee ’ . Suggested Dramatics Club Programs for the 1940-41 Season 2 12 
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eeted Photoplay Guide to Men of Boy’s Town............ 6 1& Stage Sets for Through the Night, Young Barry, 
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National High School Drama Conference Program...... 8 2 The Little Minister... .... Settee ee ee ees TF 20 
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On the High School Stage........ 9 94 Values of Creative Dramatics—Carrie Rasmussen........ 8 15 
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NEW CHOICES 


LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 


GEORGE SAVAGE 


SWING FEVER 
ESTHER OLSON 


ENTER ANGELA 
VIRGINIA PERDUE 


PROBLEM FATHER 


CONRAD SEILER 


OUR GIRLS 
CONRAD SEILER 


Future Release 
THE FLYING GERARDOS 


New Vital Handbooks 


SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO AND 
CLASS WORK 


Short scenes from recent Broadway Plays 


(for individuals) 


Authors—Marjorie Seligman and 
Sonya Fogle. Price 75c. 


A PRIMER OF STAGECRAFT 


Invaluable, illustrated hand book, for 
amateurs constructing scenery. 


Author—Henning Nelms, editor of our 
magazine, Stage Practice. Price $1.50. 


One acts for Graduation and Class 
Day exercises—serious and humorous. 





1940-1941 Catalogue and Stage 
Practice Magazine Free Upon 
Request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Daniel Turner, Elmer 
S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. Whe opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 














Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


..AnpyY Has THE ANSWER, a farce-comedy in 
three acts, by John Edwin Wakefield. 5m. 5w. 
One simple interior. Modern costumes. James 
Harrington and Malcolm Stewart, once busi- 
ness partners, have dissolved partnership and 
remained bitter enemies for years over an in- 
significant argument. That situation presents 
no difficulty until Walter Harrington and Betty 
Stewart tind themselves deeply in love with 
each other at the same time that their fathers 
find themselves deep in a business depression. 
After endless complications the two men re- 
establish their old partnership and the modern 
Montagues and Capulets see their children 
happily united. The whole play is one rapid- 
fire rollicking farce from start to finish. There 
is excellent opportunity for fine acting in the 
characters of Rebecca and John who furnish 
plenty of laughs.—Daniel Turner. 


PLEASE Mr. FEATHERWAY! is a farce com- 
edy in three-acts, by A. W. Cook, 35m, 5w. 
No royalty. You will welcome the freshness of 
style of this new, modern play, filled with 
action and a double order of suspense. Stuart 
Cameron never meant to let the glamorous 
swingstress Miss Marvell think he was serious 
about her. But Miss Marvell felt differently. 
So much differently that she decided to bring 
suit against him. Anything can happen in 
this play—and it does. Its timely theme makes 
this play one that any audience will enjoy. 
—Harold L. Ahrendts. 


Honest ABE, a comedy drama in three acts, 
by G. Charles George. 7 m, 7w. Royalty, 
$10.00. This is one of the very few plays 
written which deals exclusively with the early 
life of Lincoln. In the three acts the author 
introduces Abe at the age of twenty-one when 
he first comes to New Salem, Illinois. Em- 
ployed as a clerk in the general store of Den- 
ton Offut (where the entire action of the play 
is laid), young Lincoln soon becomes the town’s 
most popular citizen. This play also introduces 
a little-known episode in Lincoln’s life in the 
form of a romantic encounter with Miss Mary 
Owens, from Kentucky. This play is a real 
contribution toward the bettering of educa- 
tional drama and the creating of higher 
standards in the school dramatics program.— 
Harold L. Ahrendts. 


Espionage, by Lieut. Harlan Hayford. Roy- 
alty, $10.00; 7 m., 4 w. One interior setting. 
This play is a good choice for those who are 
looking for a play with unusual depth, an 
unusual and timely plot. It is not a play that 
should be attempted by immature amateurs; it 
is challenging for groups who have experienced 
work in dramatics. Briefly the plot of the play 
centers around plans for war, plans for new 
destructive equipment with which to fight the 
war, and then plans by international spies to 
capture information that will be helpful to 
their government. All of these things form 
the background of this play but in spite of 
them it is non-militaristic and free from flag- 
waving and patriotic fervor. The end of the 
play is idealistic. It is a definite smash scene 
against all wars. It is loaded with many clever 
comedy scenes, a pretty romance keeps con- 
stantly emerging and all its cross current assets 
add up to a full evening of fine entertain- 
ment.—Harold S. Ahrendts. 


The Northwestern Press 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE PHANTOM BUCCANEER, a musical com- 
edy, by Blanch Bensen and Ellsworth Heed, in 
3 acts, 6m, 5w, extras. Royalty, $10. As 
might be expected with this setting, the cast 
represents a great variety of characters—an 
Oklahoma oil man, his daughter, her college 
chums, an actress, a movie impresario, camera- 
man, a widow, a young ship’s officer, a negro 
porter, a deck hand. All the characters are 
definitely typed, some of them very definitely 
farcical. The entire piece is a riot of good, 
clean fun. The “ship’s entertainment” which is 
presented as a “play within a play” in Act III 
gives an opportunity to adapt the entertainment 
to the talent of the producing group and to the 
taste of the prospective audience. — Daniel 
Turner. 

STUDENT QUEEN, a comedy in three acts, by 
Lynn Rutland. 7m, 9w. Royalty, $10. Deep- 
haven and Castleville, twin cities, join their 
best efforts to produce a big affair known as 
Student Week, one school choosing a king, the 
other a queen. This is a fine high school play 
for high school people: the characterizations 
are well-drawn and within the field of their 
every-day experiences; the plot is interesting 
and well worked out; and, without being too 
obvious, a finger is pointed to the results of 
the thoughtless cruelty of many teen-age peo- 
ple.—Virginia Leeper. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 


Peppers, by Blanche Bensen and K. L. 
Grimes, is a red hot collection of material for 


_pep meetings of all kinds. The majority of 


these stunts may be put on with little practice 
and preparation. Most of them carry an appli- 
cation or explanation pertinent to an athletic 
contest assembly. This explanation is, of 
course, optional. The collection has everything 
from mock weddings to shadow operations.— 
Harold L. Ahrendts. 


HAVE PATIENTS, PENELOPE! A three-act farce 
for 12 women. A truly unique and different 
play with no royalty. Ideal for small schools 
with all girl classes. When Penelope Lane and 
Anne Travers try to make a successful venture 
of their Rest Home to satisfy a stipulation of 
Penny’s Aunt Ellen, they do not reckon on the 
deceit of their cousin, Allison, who is to be 
permitted to open a ftea-shoppe in the house 
if they fail. For an all-women cast it makes 
an ideal high school play.—Harold L. Ahrendts. 


Aunt Min Drops In, a farce in three-acts, 
by James F. Stone. 6 m., 7 w. No Royalty. 
The staging of this play presents little diff- 
culty other than the stairs. These are used 
constantly throughout the play and by a num- 
ber of characters one after the other, hence, 
should be so located that off-stage facilities are 
possible for handling five or six characters mak- 
ing exits or waiting for entrances. A play 
within the grasp of any high school group. It 
should be easy to prcduce and should play 
well.—Harold L. Ahrendts. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 
NN. ¥. 


Heroes Just Happen, a comedy in 3 acts, 
by Robert Finch and Betty Smith. 11 m., 13 w. 
Royalty, $25. One interior. With its quaint 
array of high school pedagogues, this play is 4 
clever production of high school life. Young 
Joe Thomson has been expelled from some 0 
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the best schools in the country, but when his 
uncle Frank enrolls him at Ivy Lane High 
School, Joe’s career really begins. He is mis- 
taken for one ‘Flash’? Thomson, star and all- 
around boy. Joe obligingly lives up to his 
reputation and becomes the football hero and 
idol of Ivy Lane. When the real Joe arrives 
on the scene—well, suppose you try it! The 
cast consists of high school students and faculty 
members, and provides many good acting parts 
for high school thespians—Elmer S. Crowley. 


ANNE OF AVONLEA, a comedy in 3 acts, by 
Jeanette Carlisle. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, $25. 
One interior. This play is the first dramatiza- 
tion of L. M. Montgomery’s famous novel. It 
brings to the stage the Anne you know in 
Anne of Green Gables, but this time in the 
role of a progressive young teacher of seven- 
teen. Through a series of homey incidents this 
lovable red-head goes about helping settle not 
only her own problems, but those of the vil- 
lage of Avonlea as well. It is a charming 
play with a predominance of youthful char- 
acters. Ideal for high school and college pro- 
duction.— Elmer S. Crowley. 





To Dream AGAIN, a play in one act, by 
Carter Goodloe. 5 m., 1 w. This beautiful and 
sensitively written play offers a quite plausible 
account of how Shakespeare may have come to 
write The Tempest. The author pictures a 
Shakespeare of forty-six, somewhat age-con- 
scious, slightly written-out, and a bit worried 
about the success of his friend, Ben Jonson, and 
other contemporary rivals. Into the Mermaid 
Tavern reels a tipsy sailor just returned from 
the voyage of The Sea-Adventure. Bit by bit 
Shakespeare worms from him an account of 
the wreck on the island of Bermuda, an 
account already well embroidered by the 
sailor’s imagination. The sailor’s fantastic yarn 
is seized upon by the playwright as ideal ma- 
terial for his next play, and we leave him once 
more busily engaged in the creation of char- 
acter and plot. 

This is an altogether delightful play that will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by all mature h'‘gh 
school groups. It may well be used as a curtain 
raiser to a production of The Tempest itself. 

—H,. T. Leeper. 


A Crown On THE HALL TREE, a play in 
three acts, by Allen Saunders. 4 w., 8 m. 
(adult roles). Royalty, $10.00. This play 
may almost be called a fantasy, dealing as it 
does with what might happen if the king of 
some little European country were to be sud- 
denly dropped, along with his retinue, into the 
apartment of two middle-aged American sis- 
ters, who serve him apple-dumplings. The 
plot is woven around the possible abdication 
of the king “for the woman he loves,” a plot 
to kidnap the king, and finally a romance be- 
tween one of the American women and the 
king—a romance that can never be culmin- 
ated. Taxi, the newspaper reporting nephew 
of the women, and Slug, a typical hoodlum, 
provide constant zest to the plot—a plot which 
wavers gracefully between farce and pathos. 
The play carries current import. — Donald 
Woods. 


Once Every YEAR, a comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Hilda Manning. 5 m.,6w. Royalty, 
$10. The Morris family is a typical, nice fam- 
ily, gathering at home for the Christmas season. 
Joe and Helen would sacrifice everything to 
help their children. Their children, scattered 
by their various interests, seem selfish and in- 
different to the cares and problems of each 
other, and even the happiness of their parents, 
in small matters. However, when they dis- 
Cover their father has been unjustly accused 
of embezzlement by his employer, and only 
testoration of the funds can save him from 
jail, they prove their loyalty and love are deep 
In spite of what appears on the surface. This 
is a fine Christmas play, but not necessarily 
limited to that season, since its values are 
applicable anytime. Good but not difficult 
characterization make it easy to cast—Virginia 
Lee per. 
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7 SISTERS 


Romantic Comedy in 3 Acts 
A Hit with High Schools 


Everywhere! 
Books: 75 Cents 
Fee: $25.00 for 


First Performance 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 
6 East 39 St., New York, N. Y. 


























THE LATE Mr. Ear ty, a farce in three acts, 
by Richard Young. 7 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. 
The title itself is an excellent one for adver- 
tising purposes, and the evenly divided cast 
gives young men and women an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in the acting honors. The 
general idea of .the plot itself has been used 
before, especially in one acts; but it has never 
before been made applicable to the field of 
farce. The situation—that of a young couple 
made to believe, through the machinations of 
their friends, that they are the ghostly re- 
mains of an airplane crash—is definitely im- 
probable and ludicrous. One simple and cheer- 
ful setting suffices for the entire performance. 
The play can be done well with a minimum 
of effort and time, facts worth considering by 
the director in search of a quick and easy 
money-raising vehicle.—Mary Ella Bovee. 


Banner Play Bureau, 111 Ellis St., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 


A NicuTt oF CONFUSION, a farce-comedy in 
three acts, by James Floyd and Jerome M. 
Beach. 5 m., 9 w. Royalty, $10. One sim- 
ple interior. The plot centers around the 


efforts of Mr. Boston to cause his daughter 


Jean to give up her attentions to Basil Chi- 
chester, an English fop, whose polished man- 
ners and gay conversation have intrigued her, 
and to return to her old home-town sweet- 
heart, Christopher Clute. Here is a fast mov- 
ing farce with catchy dialogue just packed 
with laughs. No difficult scenes, situations, or 
characters. Very easy to produce.—Daniel 
Turner. 


Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


PILATE AND THE Cross, a drama in one act 
(4 scenes), by James J. Glade. Prepared by 
Nathaniel E. Reid. 15 m., 7 w., extras. One 
interior setting. This drama of the crucifixion 
will appeal primarily to religious groups, but 
it needs the understanding of a mature cast 
to do it justice. The four scenes deal with 
the familiar events leading up to and follow- 
ing the crucifixion. Property list, suggestions 
for staging, and detailed descriptions of cos- 
tumes are included in playbook.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Magnificent Obsession, dramatized by Frank 
Vreeland from the novel of the same name, by 
Lloyd C. Douglas. 6 f., 6 m. Crowd of young 
people in Act I, Sc. 1. Royalty upon applica- 
tion. One cf the Longmans’ 4-star Hollywood 
plays, supplying director’s manuscript with full 
stage directions, scene and position plots, di- 
rection for make-up, and practical hints on di- 
recting and rehearsing. This drama, in three 
acts of two scenes each, requires an experienced 
cast to give it the finished performance it 
merits. The tense moments which ring down 
the curtain in Act I, Sc. 1 and Act III, Se. 1 
are difficult to sustain; the love scenes and 
the fight scene demand a finesse seldom found 
in the average amateur group of high school 
age. The element of growth must also be con- 
sidered by the director, since the play covers 
a period of three years, during which the char- 
acters grow not only in years, but in person- 
ality and intellect as well. The director must 


also be skilled in make-up, so that the ma- 
turing of his cast will seem plausible. The 
play, however, presents no difficulties of staging 
or lighting and can easily be handled with the 
usual equipment. Magnificent Obsession is al- 
ready known through the novel itself and the 
screen version of the same; it is a worthy enter- 
prise for the ambitious director, since it is a 
well-written, clearly planned, and ably con- 
structed piece of dramatic literature. It does 
demand, however, a more thoughtful approach 
and consideration than the average high school 
cast could give it— Mary Ella Boveé. 


Vivacious Lady, a comedy in three acts, 
based upon the copyrighted motion picture of 
the same title, produced and released by RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., adapted from an original 
story by Ida A. R. Wylie, dramatized by Frank 
Vreeland. 5 m., 4 w., and extras. Royalty 
upon application. In the script are suggested 
four variations for the presentation of this 
comedy, with the possibility of omitting or re- 
taining scenes, depending on the stage space, 
stage crew, and facilities for handling scenery. 
The entire play takes place within the botany 
classroom of Old Sharon College ; the prologue 
and epilogue occur in the same place—the two 
compartments of a Pullman car. Both sets are 
simple to construct, offering no serious ob- 
stacles to the director with time, initiative, and 
good working facilities. The script clearly indi- 
cates the various methods of presentation, leav- 
ing nothing to be rewritten or redirected. The 
number of extras makes the cast flexible, to 
provide for greater student participation. It is 
one of the few plays with a youthful cast that 
does not seem to be “overburdened” with 
youth. The dialogue is unusually good; it has 
a crisp freshness that invigorates ; a tempo that 
is both rapid and sparkling —Mary Ella Boveé. 
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H Produce These Timely 5 
Plays This Season: 


AMERICAN PASSPORT 


In three acts. 
Cast of 4 m., 6w. 
Royalty, $25. 
Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST! 


In three acts. 
Cast of 6 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10. 
Books, 50c. 
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Send your order for single copies 
f| to read with a view toward pro- 
g duction. 


Send for Our Catalog of Recom- 
mended Class Plays. 
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I The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 
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Cast and stage set for the production of Kind Lady at the Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 


Thespian Troupe No. 420. 


8 





Directed by Mr. William F. Case. 





Our Periedicals in Review 


REVIEWED By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


Articles Recommended for their Practical Value to Teachers and Students of Dramatics. 


How To BEcomMe A PLAywRIGHT. By Alva 
Johnston. Saturday Evening Post for March 8, 
1941. Perhaps all you need is an appendectomy 
to become a successful playwright; at least, 
that is the diagnosis the author of this article 
might make. 

Not until Preston Sturges had undergone an 
operation for an appendicitis in 1927, did he 
really begin to make a place for himself in this 
world. Apparently it took this sudden physical 
shock to bring his vast talent into action. Prior 
to that time, he had been exposed to every cul- 
tural advantage available—both in Europe and 
America. His mother, Mary Desti—a famed 
beauty—was a personal friend of Isadora Dun- 
can, the great dancer. The two of them man- 
aged to give him every artistic advantage, but 
their prodigy responded adversely to all of it 
until the operation. 

While lying in the hospital recuperating, he 
suddenly became fired with the ambition to 
write plays. Almost miraculously, he wrote and 
staged The Guinea Pig; then two years later, 
Strictly Dishonorable. However, the greatest 
tribute to his ability are the two moving pic- 
tures: The Great McGinty and Christmas in 
july, both of which he wrote, produced, and 
directed, and neither of which included a fam- 
ous Hollywood star. 


LAMENT FOR IRISH PLAYWRIGHTS. By George 
Jean Nathan. The American Mercury for April, 
1941. It looks as if the Irish are in for it this 
time. Mr. Nathan has set forth in this article 
the weaknesses of the recent Irish plays in con- 
trast to those which he at one time called “the 
white hope of the theater.” In several points, 
he lists their various types. The first is the 
““micro-organism”’ of the church; then the re- 
appearance of the same character in almost 
every play ; the loquacious neighbor busybody ; a 
superficial mystical touch ; the young radical in 
conflict with his surroundings; the inevitable 
Canon; and lastly, some out-of-place ingenue. 


Georce R. By John O’Hara. Newsweek for 
March 24, 1941. You will all find this critical 
analysis of The Doctor's Dilemma, by George 
Bernard Shaw, an interesting one, as it attacks 
quite vigorously the accounts of the other crit- 
ics. Mr. O’Hara justifies Mr. Shaw’s satire on 
the doctors of 1906. But he claims that the 
play is somewhat muddled in construction. Miss 
Cornell, its star, is praised for her acting, but 
criticized for attempting to portray a 26-year- 
old girl. Unfortunately, Mr. Raymond Massey 
did not impress the critic. 


A LicHTtiInG Crew. By Joseph T. Domareki. 
Design for March, 1941. Thespian directcrs and 
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art instructors will profit by reading the quali- 
fications for a good lighting crew and the 
standards of good stage lighting. Here are 
some of the pertinent questions tht author asks: 
“Is the important part of the set lighted suffi- 
ciently? Is it too flat? How about the light 
and dark contrast between the main character 
and the background? Does the set need more 
plastic form? Is the quality of the colored light- 
ing in keeping with the mood or emotional con- 
tent of the play?” These and many other 
questions are included to help the inexperi- 
enced stage technician. 








TO DREAM AGAIN 


A new one-act play by Carter Goodloe, 
author of “Claustrophobia,” etc. 


Theme: How Shakespeare found the story 
of “The Tempest.” Lounging alone in the 
taproom of the Mermaid Tavern, sits 
Shakespeare in a mood of mental weariness, 
when, suddenly, the tavern door is flung 
open and a tipsy, rain-soaked sailor reels in 
and hands him, out of a weeping sky, the 
most fabulously enthralling sea-yarn of all 
literature ! 


Characters: 4 men, 1 boy, and 1 young 
girl. 
Time of playing: About 45 minutes. 


Setting: The taproom of the Mermaid 
Tavern. 


Costumes: The dress of the Elizabethan 
period. 


Music: Any lovely old English dance 
tune, and Ariel’s charming song “Where 
the Bee Sucks.” 


Here is a piece of fantasy, literate, 
and distinguished, worthy of spe- 
cial attention in the field of the 
educational theatre. 


To be published in the next few weeks. 


Books: 35 cents. 
Royalty: $5.00 a performance. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St. - - - NEW YORK 
811 West 7th St. - - LOS ANGELES 
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How to See. By William Saroyan. Theatre 
Arts for March, 1941. Can you see? “It is an 
illusion that people with normal eyesight are 
able to see.” Mr. Saroyan develops his thesis 
that nothing can be understood until it has 
been truly seen and that nothing can be truly 
seen until it has been looked at. He insists that 
the majority of people go through their daily 
lives observing generalities. What we should do 
is examine each object thoroughly. In that 
way we could understand its beauties and its 
weaknesses and know what to do about them. 

While he did not tie this thesis to the theater, 
it will not be difficult for Thespians to bridge 
this gap and make the proper associations. 
Observation is the artist’s most valuable tool. 


TowarpD A New Stace. By Robert Edmond 
Jones. Theatre Arts for March, 1941. Direc- 
tors, Thespians, all—read and rejoice that we 
have in our midst an artist of such vision to 
point the way towards a greater and more 
imaginative theater. It is truly inspirational. 

The amazing aspect is that Mr. Jones, a 
theatrical designer, denounces the stage set. He 
prophesies a new theater in which the bare 
stage as well as the auditorium will be a thing 
of beauty. The realistic set of the past 100 


. years will quickly fade from the theater leaving 


in its place a stage without scenery in which 
lights and a few plastic pieces will merely sug- 
gest the locale. 

At this point, the actor and the playwright 
will take over. By the sheer beauty and power 
of the lines and the artistry of the interpreta- 


tion, the actor will create magic on the stage) 


that is yet undreamed of. 


McCartH y—$500,000 CHUNK oF Woop. By 
F. P. McEvoy. Reader’s Digest for March, 
1941. For those of you who enjoy puppetry, 


‘this amusing account of Charlie McCarthy 


should prove fascinating. Here is a puppet 
which is loved and honored as if it were a 
human being. 
izes a greater yearly income than the President 
of the United States. Charlie has his own bed- 
room, 45 suits, drawers of custom-made shirts 
and underwear. 


This world-renowned puppet possesses three jj} 


heads. The first, which was carved by Theo- 
dore Mack, a Chicago bartender, for $35, 3s 
the original Charlie. The other two are spares 
and are used only when his head might be in 
danger. Because the original head is insured 
for $5000, the insurance company insists that 
Charlie travel on a full railroad ticket in 4 
private compartment. 


How Do You Use Your Face? By Sylvia 
Blythe. This Week Magazine for February 16, 
1941. Miss Blythe uses Cornelia Otis Skinner 4s 
her authority on the subject of facial expres 
sion. Miss Skinner’s advice is to study your 
face in the mirror and train it in beauty 0 
expression. This article should be of interest 
to every student and teacher of acting. 
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DRAMA TEXTS 


For SHigh Schools 





NEW THEATRES 
FOR OLD 


By Mordecai Gorelik 


A stirring account of the rise and fall of stage and screen 
techniques—in playwriting, acting, directing and scene 
design—against a background of momentous social and 
political changes. 


“There has not been a theatre book to compare with it for a 
long time. It gives me a renewed interest in our theatre.’’— 
Brooks Atkinson, Dramatic Critic, N. Y. Times. 


“It’s author defines his terms with a very new lucidity, and 
estimates quantities and qualities and styles and symptoms 
with brilliance and sobriety.’—-Orson Welles in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


“Students will find it of enormous value as a plunge-board 
into a sea of healthy thinking about the theatre as we know 
it now and as it is likely to be known in the future.’—George 
Freedley, Dramatic Critic, N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Every dramatist should be made to read this work.’—Walter 
Prichard Eaton, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Illustrations, Glossary, Bibliography and Index. 


Price $4.50 





HOME-BUILT 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


By Theodore Fuchs 


Here is a book you cannot afford to be without—a book 
which offers the solution to your lighting problems—for 
High Schools and other amateur producers with limited 
budgets. 


This volume presents a series of fourteen simplified designs for 
building various types of stage lighting and control equipment. 
They have been evolved with but one purpose in mind—to 
enable the amateur producer to acquire a complete set of stage 
lighting equipment at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
good construction and effective results. The designs are pre- 
sented in the form of detailed descriptions and specific instruc- 
tions which are supplemented by sixteen large, double-page blue- 
prints from which all dimensions may readily be scaled. The 
construction of the equipment requires simple workshop facili- 
ties, and can often be used as practical manual training projects 
in schools. 


The volume is 8'%"x11” in size, with heavy paper and spiral 
binding—features which make the volume well suited to prac- 
tical workshop use. 


Price $2.50 














TWENTY SHORT PLAYS ON A 
ROYALTY HOLIDAY 
Volume Il 
Edited by Margaret Mayorga 
This anthology of one-act plays that may 
be produced without payment of royalty 
until January 1, 1943, meets a develop- 
ing dramatic need ; the need for material 
that can be used informally for group 
expression, without the necessity of charg- 
ing admission to pay for royalty privi- 

leges. Price, $3.00 


SCENES FOR STUDENT 
ACTORS 
Volume IV 


Dramatic Selections from New Plays 
Edited with Notes by Frances Cosgrove 


Up to the minute in the selection of a 
wide variety of material from new plays. 
An excellent supplementary text for stu- 
dents who found the earlier volumes so 
helpful in their special and dramatic 
work, Price, $1.50 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PLAY DIRECTION 


By Gilmore Brown and Alice Garwood 


Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse has, with the help of 
Alice Garwood, written a full and con- 
sistent account of the way he brings 
scripts to life on his stage. An extremely 
useful book for High School and College 
directors. 
Price, $2.00 


MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 


By Sophie Rosenstein, Larrae A. Haydon 
and Wilbur Sparrow 


The fundamentals of acting, as taught at 
the University of Washington, are com- 
pressed clearly and usefully in the pages 
of this book. The approach and the 
method are described and illustrated so 
that others may adopt them and profit 


by them. 
Price, $1.50 


Completely Revised Edition 
MAKE-UP 


By Fohn F. Baird 
Illustrated by Lee Mitchell 


This new edition clearly and thoroughly 
discusses the great changes which have 
been made in make-up and the produc- 
tion methods, lighting, plays, and the 
various other factors affecting it. The 
book offers complete material for a make- 
up course so that it can be used both as 
a text for the student and as a reference 
for the instructor. 


Price, $1.50 


ONE ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE 
AND STUDY (Ninth Series) 
With a preface by Garrett H. Leverton 
The ninth series in this popular set of 
one act play anthologies contains 24 con- 
temporary plays, never before published, 
by American, English, Welsh and Chinese 

writers. Price, $3.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th STREET., NEW YORK 


(Founded 1830) 


811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


















































FEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
LIBRARY 





AT 
$M BOB JONES 
feme COLLEGE 





A STUDENT MAY TAKE A BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN SPEECH IN THE WHOLESOME ENVI- 
RONMENT OF A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE INTERPRETATION, PUBLIC 
SPEAKING, DEBATE, RADIO, SCENE AND COSTUME 
DESIGN, TEACHING OF SPEECH, ETC. 


IN TRAINING AND. DEVELOPING TALENT BOB JONES 
COLLEGE STRESSES AND EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE 
OF A WELL-BALANCED PERSONALITY AND A WELL- 
ROUNDED LIFE. 





Bob Jones College is not just a speech school. It is a liberal arts 
college, and the wide variety of courses offered includes: four- 
year college course ... four-year high school course . . . four- 
year secondary teachers course ... two-year and four-year 
elementary teachers course . . . one-year business and secre- 
tarial course. 





Located in the beautiful Tennessee Valley section of the Old 
South, Bob Jones College is fully accredited as a four-year 
institution by the Department of Education of the State of Ten- 
nessee. Credits are accepted by leading universities and 
graduate schools in all sections of the country. 


Address inquiries to 


DR. BOB JONES, Jr., Acting President 


BOB JONES COLLEGE Cleveland, Tennessee 
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